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Mandarin Coats 
and Kimonos 
from the Orient 


Rich, splendid, brilliant in effect—yet infinitely delicate in detail 
are these silken robes. They are made of heavy crepes and 
satins, gorgeously) lined and exquisitely embroidered. Radiant 
blues, soft blues, roses, yellows, pinks and lavenders are among 
the colors, and royal purple with here and there a gleaming 
touch of gold. There are softly tinted robes for women of 
fragile, flower-like beauty, and Vivid, colorful robes for rich and 
Oriental loveliness. Many have the charm of age. 


And every glittering, silken garment in this whole 
collection is reduced in price. Negligee Department 


919.74 « — $39.75 
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Franklin Simon Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE ‘al 
37th and 38th Sts. New York 






Miss Doris Kenyon, wearing 
the newest Bramley Dress 


For Mademoiselle 
(14 to 20 Years) 


HAND FRINGED 
‘TWEED 


Bramley DRESS 


United States Patent Office Registration Allowed 


All the World of Fashion 
is a Stage on Which the 
Bramley Plays Many Parts 


HAND FRINGED TWEED 
Bramley DRESS (as illustrated) 
in green, mauve, dark tan, blue 
or mohawk red; fringed blouse, 
adjustable scarf and _ skirt: 
leather belt and embroidered 
linen collar and cuffs. 


35° 


Prompt Delivery Free, 





Anywhere in the United States 


Phone 6900 Fitz Roy 
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Suffer with 
Well Feet ? 


Why shoulda person whohas 
well feet suffer foot annoy- 
ances? The answer is simple. 


Nature gave us healthy, nor- 
mal feet. She intended that 
they should be comfortable, 
but that we walk with our 
feet flatupon theground. This 
assures usof firmsupport un- 
derneath the entire foot. 


Arch Preserver Shoes al- 
low your feet to rest exactly 
as Nature intended because 
of the special arch con- 
struction. The feet are sup- 
ported underneath their 
entire length. Thearchescan- 
not fall. Neither can therebe 
a strain on any of the mus- 
cles or tendons. The feet are 
always comfortable, because 
they are naturally sup- 
ported. 

Women who wearArch Pre- 
server Shoes have well, vig- 
orous and comfortable feet 
throughout their lives. 







ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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G.Aliman &Co. 


The Dominance of the Sports Idea 


which is one of the most remarkable phases of the 
altogether remarkable age we live in, is directly 
responsible for the unusually large selections of 


Captivating Sports Clothes 


displayed in the Departments for Women’s and Misses’ 
Outerwear, on the Third and Second Floors, respectively 





Chirty-fourth Street 





Madison Avenue - Hifth Avenue, New York 
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Chirty-fifth Street 



































Ls 
Jell-O Book | 
Sent Free 
upon > 
fequest 
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ay 
y HOME dinners require suit- 
able desserts. Jell-O 
makes a home dinner com- 
plete,—it is just right. 

Jell-O has a light and vel- 
vety quality that makes it an 
ideal finish for dinner. It 
satisfies. Jell-O is so pretty 
that it rouses the family’s in- 
terest at once, and it is as 
good as it looks. 


JELL-O 


America’s Most Famous Dessert V 
i 





The American Offices of The /, 
Genesee Pure Food Company are l; 
at Le Roy, N. Y. The Canadian | 
Offices are at Bridgeburg, Ont. ! 





































(She Ambassador 


NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
PARK AVENUE at FIFTY-FIRST STREET 


Tea dances every afternoon from four until six 
thirty. Supper dances nightly in Moresque Room. 
Special Sunday afternoon tea concerts in Italian 
Garden from four thirty until six thirty. Music 
by Kodolban’s Roumanian Orchestra from the Her- 
mitage, Paris. 


For information write or telephone Maitre d’hotel, 
Rhinelander 9000. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM: 


THE AMBASSADOR, NEW YORK 

THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES 
THE ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Our Rhine Army Bill 


F ORMAL demand has been made by 
the United States on the Allied 
Ministers of Finance for the payment 
of its bill of $241,000,000 for the ex- 
pense of maintaining the Rhineland 
army. It is a matter of international 
precedent that the costs of an army of 
occupation should have priority over 
other items in a conquered nation’s 
budget, and the Versailles Treaty made 
such a provision in this case. But the 
United States is not a signatory to the 
Versailles Treaty. The Berlin Treaty— 
between the United States and Germany 
—makes provision for these American 
rights; but that is not binding on the 
Allies. The claim is made by some that 
the American right to this payment 
is based on the Armistice provisions. 
It's complicated. What the Allied Min- 
isters did was to “reserve American 
rights” in the interallied agreement on 
reparation distribution, refuse to deal 
with the claim themselves, and advise 
the United States to address itself to 
the allied governments. 


The Montagu Indiscretion 


TH action of Edwin Montagu, Sec- 
retary of State for India, in 
authorizing the publication of a dis- 
patch to him by the government of In- 
dia urging favorable action on the 
claims of the Nationalist Turks, created 
a sensation in England. This dispatch 
was apparently timed to come shortly 
before the Near East Conference of 
Great Britain, France and Italy, ar- 
ranged for March 22; it called for the 
evacuation of Constantinople, the resto- 
ration of Ottoman Thrace and the su- 
zerainty of the Sultan over the holy 
places—this of course on behalf of the 
Moslems of India, who have recently 
made common cause with the Hindus. 

Mr. Montagu authorized publication 
of this dispatch, without consulting 
other members of the Cabinet, on the 
request of the Viceroy of India, Lord 
Reading. As an immediate conse- 
quence, Mr. Montagu’s resignation was 
practically forced, Lloyd George “ ad- 





Commencing the second six months of 
our series of covers by prominent Amer- 
ican women artists, we have a charming 
portrait in oils—The Belle of the Forties 
—by Clara Taggart MacChesney. Com- 
ing from California, Miss MacChesney’s 
love of bright colors may have been fos- 
tered by the brilliant sunshine of this 
state, where she first studied under Vir- 
gil Williams of San Francisco. 

Before forming her own style, Clara 
MacChesney was very much influenced 
by the school of modern Dutch painters 
and spent many summers in Holland 
painting the peasants of that country. 
She also studied at the Colorossi School 
in Paris, under Courtois and Girardot, 
winning three of the school medals. She 
has exhibited and won medals at many 
of the Paris Salons as well as at most of 
the noted expositions of the United 
States—Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Saint Louis. For several years she 
has been teaching an appreciation of art 
in her talks at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 


vising” the King to accept it in the 
interests of “ collective Cabinet respon- 
sibility.” In a speech made at Cam- 
bridge, and later before the House, Mr. 
Montagu defended his course in allow- 
ing the government of India to set forth 
its own views, and declared that “ col- 
lective Cabinet responsibility” was a 
joke and that Lloyd George had offered 
his head on a charger to propitiate the 


Conservatives. His post was offered to 
Lord Derby, who declined it; and ac- 
cepted by Viscount Peel. 

In close connection with this inci- 
dent came the arrest, on a charge of se- 
dition, of Mohandas K. Gandhi, orig- 
inator of the non-cooperationist move- 
ment and the idolized leader of thou- 
sands. Gandhi, sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment, has sent word to his fol- 
lowers to carry on the revolution by 
his peaceful methods. 


They Stay In 

WENTY-FOUR hundred _ aliens, 
admitted temporarily to the United 
States in excess of the three per cent 
quotas of the restrictive immigration 
law, will be permitted to remain if the 
Senate supports the resolution passed 
by the House. This act of mercy stirred 
some feeling in the House—Represen- 
tative Raker, of California, denounced 
it as “damnable legislation” framed 
in the interest of steamship companies, 
to save them the cost of returning the 
immigrants to Europe. The Senate Im- 
migration Committee has begun work 
on the House bill to extend for another 
year the three per cent immigration law, 
having postponed vote on a bill to pro- 

hibit all immigration for five years. 


The “ Dark Industry ” 
A= strike on April 1 looks inevit- 
able. Secretary of Labor Davis has 
made an effort to get the operators in the 
bituminous central competitive field 
(Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois) to confer with the miners. But 
though the existing national wage con- 
tract explicitly binds them to enter 
negotiations for a new contract before 
April 1, 1922, they decline. The op- 
erators are well prepared for a strike, 
there is enough coal already mined or 
available from non-union fields for at 
least three months, and the outcome of 
the strike would almost certainly be in 
the operators’ favor. 
Meantime the anthracite miners and 
operators have had a conference and 
appointed a subcommittee which is 
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holding meetings this week. The miners 
have asked for a twenty per cent reduc- 
tion, the points to be discussed require 
weeks instead of days, and a strike will 
probably come before a new contract 
can be drawn up. 

Coal mining in this country is, in- 
deed, as Secretary Davis says, a “ dark 
industry ”—desperately in need of light. 
District No. 2 of the United Mine 
Workers of America has sent out “a 
call to the public ” asking help in secur- 
ing by federal action the facts of the 
“ hopelessly messed ” coal mining situa- 
tion. 

The Pope’s Blessing 

N interesting and significant item 

comes via the minutes of a head- 
quarters committee meeting of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
It is the announcement, made at that 
meeting, by Miss Barry, Honorary Sec- 
retary of the Catholic Women’s Suf- 
frage Society, England, that this so- 
ciety had received a blessing from the 
Pope. This is good news for the so- 
ciety, which is specially interested in 
promoting woman suffrage in Catholic 
countries that have not yet granted 
women the vote, and to all friends of 
suffrage. 


New Jersey Dry 
T last New Jersey has ratified the 
Federal Prohibition Amendment. 
Approved by the Senate, the ratification 
resolution, after alarms over it in the 
House, passed by a vote of 33 to 24. 
Since it is a concurrent resolution it 
does not go to the Governor for—veto. 
Laws providing for prohibition enforce- 
ment had to be passed over Governor 
Edwards’s veto, and so did the resolu- 
tion accepting the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity bill. 
Only two states remain which have 
not ratified prohibition—Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 


To Halve Europe’s Armies 

PLAN to reduce European armies 

practically by half has, according 
to the New York Times, been submitted 
to governments in the League of Na- 
tions by a temporary mixed commis- 
sion of the League of Nations Assem- 
bly. The total would be 1,380,000 
soldiers for Europe. The Central Pow- 
ers whose armies are limited by the 
peace treaties, are omitted; so is Russia. 


Deficiency Millions 
N the last issue attention was called 


to the fact that the Federal budget 
system does not seem to be preventing 
deficiency bills. The President has just 
signed a huge deficiency appropriation 
bill—over a hundred and __ thirty 
millions. The money was needed, to 
be sure—$73,714,000 being for the 
regular expenses of vocational rehabil- 
itation of former service men. But we 


had been led to hope that the budget 








estimates of the different departments 
would hereafter be accepted and no de- 
ficiency bills would be needed. 


Bonus Armistice 


HE Soldier Bonus bill was sitting 

on President Harding’s doorstep 
when he got back from Florida. This 
is that same borrowing certificate ar- 
rangement described in the last issue, 
with slight changes. It has since been 
attacked by Secretary Mellon, Control- 
ler of the Currency Crissinger and W. 
P. G. Harding, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—and sent by the 
Ways and Means Committee to the 
House. The President had bonus con- 
ferences all day Monday after he got 
back, but declined to make any change 
of attitude. He had said sales tax, or 
no bonus until the money was in sight. 
He had nothing else to say. On Mon- 
day Speaker Gillett too refused to 
recognize any one on the bonus bill, 
and an armistice is on for a few days. 
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Mr. Rostnson. Mr. President, I am not 
sure but what if the Senate had union rules 
work would be more efficient. I am think- 
ing a little bit about joining the union. 

Mr. Warren. I think there would be 
more work and less gas if that were the 
rule.—Congressional Record, The Senate, 
March 15. 


“Mr. Balfour has returned to us from 
the other side considerably Americanized. 
He says ‘Sure’ and calls his galoshes 
‘rubbers.’”—Public Ledger, quoting an 
English paper. 

If the United States hopes to take any 
interest out of Europe it must take an in- 
terest in Europe.—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


We see in the Times that a group of mer- 
chants in Kansas maintain that “a working 
girl can dress comfortably and neatly on 
$90 a year.” And those who believe such 
cruel nonsense are generally in a position to 
see that the girls try to prove it.—Christo- 
pher Morley, in the New York Evening Post. 


Will Hays hitches his wagon to several 
stars.—A sheville Times. 


So far nobody has asked Senator New- 
berry if his seat is comfortable—Indian- 
apolis News. 


Not Genoa 

O, we are not going to Genoa. Sec- 
retary Hughes sent our regrets on 
March 8. The point of view is that 
the Genoa Conference “is not merely 
an economic conference,” but “ rather 
a conference of political character in 
which the government of the United 
States could not helpfully participate.” 
Some pains have been taken to indicate 
that the present attitude is not the ex- 
pression of an isolation policy, but a 
friendly decision not to run the risk of 
participating at the wrong time under 
the wrong conditions. Mr. Hughes says 
“questions appear to have been ex- 
cluded from consideration without the 
satisfactory determination of which the 
chief causes of economic disturbarce 
must continue to operate.” Such, pre- 
sumably, are land armaments, repava- 

tions, balanced budgets. 


South African Troubles 


HAT will be the last straw (or 
Premier Lloyd George? To Ire- 
land and India and the Conservatives, 
South Africa has been adding itself, 
with a serious revolution growing out 
of strikes in the Rand mining region. 
South Africa is far away, and the word 
Bolshevik easy to use; but the long-<is- 
tance report is that Premier Smuts lias 
pronounced the revolution due to ex- 
tremists using a mine strike for the 
dissemination of syndicalist views. ‘lhe 
strike has been called off and the revo- 
lution disavowed. 
Rhode Island Moves Forward 


HE Rhode Island House of Repre- 

sentatives has passed by a non-par- 
tisan vote, a bill providing for a 48- 
hour working week for women and for 
children under sixteen. Exceptions 
were permitted in case of “ seasonal 
occupations,” a maximum of fifty-two 
hours a week being allowed. The bill 
now goes to the Senate, whose Judiciary 
Committee has been holding hearings 
on bills which would order a general 
48-hour week for men as well as 
women and children. 

In response to the opposition of 
manufacturers to the 48-hour idea, on 
the ground that Southern 60-hour-week 
mills would offer serious competition, 
evidence was introduced to show gain 
in production through use of the 48- 
hour system. The Amoskeag Mills at 
Manchester, N. H., were said to have 
doubled their stock and declared a |00 
per cent dividend. 


From Waiter Up 
OSTON UNIVERSITY is offering a 


six weeks’ course for college men 
who work in summer hotels during 
their vacation, and seventy-five have 
signed up. The course, given by the 
vocational department, will show them 
how to become any sort of hotel of- 


ficial. 
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Your’ Business in Washington 


March 16, 1922. 

& LL I can say is—in the spring 
FA politics becomes very personal. 

“™- Washington politicians are hun- 
ery for the human side of things. They 
believe in theories, but they are inter- 
ested in canes. They get out and walk, 
or go to market with baskets. The tops 
of the trees along Sixteenth Street are 
overlaid with green and you can see 
plenty of the elect strolling down to- 
ward the Congressional end “of tewn at 
or before nine o’clock in the morning. 
The Chief Justice of the United States 
walks by on his way to the Capitol. He 
arises early—five-thirty every morning, 
and retires at ten o’clock every night, 
with one or two deliberate exceptions 
a week. “ President” Wilson rode past 
yesterday, smiling and looking ir. excel- 
lent health. It seems to take the capital 
some time to call him Mister Wilson. 
It is apparent along the street as he 
goes by that he is regarded as a kind 
of mysterious President-at-large. Wood- 
row Wilson did not give the capital any 
feeling of having finished his work 
when he left the White House; rather 
it felt that he had just embarked upon 
a tremendous enterprise—and this ex- 
plains, undoubtedly, considerable of the 
curiosity with which the populace re- 
gards him. 

Men in public life here are up and 
about early. Senator, now Judge, Ken- 
yon used to arrive at his office in the 
Senate Office Building often before 
seven o’clock in the morning. Sunday 
morning, when there is a little more 
quiet around Congress, many are work- 
ing. They may not move fast as a 
body, but for hard, exacting work of 
the routine, driving kind, a Senator or 
a Congressman has his hands full, and 
unless he labors about three times as 
many hours as the expert machinist or 
union bricklayer, his desk will remain 
stacked and his waiting rooms con- 
stantly full of persistent business 
callers. 

Many a person has looked down at 
Senator Underwood during the last 
week and felt that his position was ex- 
tremely difficult. Having accepted the 
President’s invitation to participate in 


‘ Democrats 


By Elizabeth King Phelps Stokes 


the drafting of the arms treaties, he 
now is more or less obligated to fight 
for them when many of his Democratic 
colleagues are opposing. It puts him 
in a queer position, and at a very low 
price, for it does not take a great mind 
to conclude that Senator Underwood 
personally did not have much oppor- 
tunity to write the treaties according 
to his own personal judgment. It 
seems to a good many looking on that, 
though it was a gracious and concilia- 
tory act on the part of the President to 
invite him to share in the treaty nego- 
tiation, it would have been the more 
practical thing for Senator Underwood 
to thank Mr. Harding and decline, in 
order squarely to fulfill the position of 
minority leader in the Senate. If then, 
after study, he had felt it his duty to 
oppose, all well and good; if he had 
felt it incumbent on him to become pro- 
ponent, his support would have been 
so much the stronger. At least, he 
would have been relieved from the 
queer and anomalous position he holds 
now. For the time being, he virtually 
has had to delegate, or allow assump- 
tion of, leadership powers, to his col- 
leagues, Senator Robinson, Senator 
Walsh and others. 

The question of the dual personality 
of United States Senators is thus ac- 
centuated. During the week, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has been deliberat- 
ing the same problem with respect to 
the eligibility of Senator Smoot and 
Representative Burton, for membership 
on the President’s Allied Debt Refund- 
ing Commission. If this would mean 
that these gentlemen would be Govern- 
ment officers at the same time that they 
were United States legislators, there 
would be Constitutional violation. The 
Judiciary Committee decided that they 
would be in this situation and were 
therefore ineligible, Senator Borah and 
several other Republicans joining the 
on the committee in this 
opinion. The Senate itself will have to 
decide the matter. Senators and Con- 
gressmen understand that its discussion 
in no way reflects upon the personal 
fitness or abilities of the appointees. 

The fortnight has been one of further 


complexity between the President and 
Congress, his efforts to be careful and 
sympathetic with the wounded pride of 
Congress having brought matters almost 
to an impasse. The more the debate 
has proceeded upon the treaties, the 
more involved they have become with 
speculation as to their relation to the 
League of Nations, and every day has 
seen fresh comparisons with the Ver- 
sailles treaty, and arguments on the con- 
sistency or inconsistency of the two sets 
of negotiations. Although it may have 
looked to the incoming Re spublican Ad- 
ministration as if the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations were definite- 
ly put to sleep at the last election, they 
constantly reveal their overhanging 
presence—in reparations, in peace se- 
curities, in relations with Germany, in 
attitudes of foreign powers—signatories 
to the Versailles pact, and in general 
consideration which must be given to 
the unwelcome fact that the rest of the 
allied world signed the treaty and is 
vitally concerned with it. 

Senator Borah was concluding his 
masterly opposition to the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty the other day when I 
noticed Senator Edge with a flicker of 
a smile on his face. Suddenly he arose 
and interjected a short sentence to the 
effect that the present Four-Power 
Treaty involved a legislative situation 
fairly parallel to that of the League of 
Nations; that the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic members could hardly reverse 
their alignment so suddenly. Those 
were not his words, but the intent was 
so sharp that Borah smiled broadly and 
told Senator Edge that he had said the 
whole say; and Senator Medill McCor- 
mick, sitting down in front listening 
carefully, was so aroused that he petu- 
lantly jumped up and announced that 
Senator Edge had done more to incline 
his Republican brethren toward the op- 
position Senator Borah was making 
than anything that had been said all 
day. 

Senator Edge is a_ well-meaning, 
wholesome type of Senator without the 
political finesse of some of the others. 
He is very spontaneous and usually hits 
the nail on the head, regardless of 
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political consequences. It all sounded 
very much like the League of Nations, 
and yet the Republican side, with the 
exception of Borah, Johnson and a few 
others, were hotly for it. So he said 
so; and it made the League of Nations 
hater, McCormick, quite out of sorts. 

Those who fought the Four-Power 
Treaty did so feeling that the case 
against it was hopeless. Senator Borah 
put all of his terse, magnificent delivery 
into his opposition, and then stated pri- 
vately that he did not believe the line- 
up would change, and that the count of 
noses showed the treaty probably would 
be ratified with a close vote. 

Many persons, fairly experienced in 
public affairs, at first study approved 
heartily of this treaty as a measure of 
peace in the Pacific, as a means of fur- 
thering the conference method of set- 
tling foreign disputes, as a protection 
to the United States and a beneficial 
means of getting rid of the alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan which 
the Four-Power Treaty abrogated. How- 
ever, the natural development has been 
that the more this treaty was considered 
the less desirable it appeared, and many 
who came to speed it remained to criti- 
cise and wish it out of the arms group. 
It perpetuates the Old World system of 
alliances which the new diplomacy fair- 
ly discredited. It is so exclusive as to 
make the conference, or communicative 
feature, upon which its proponents rely 
for its tolerance in the light of a higher 
diplomacy, nothing more than an old- 
time exchange of notes of ultimatum, 
with the results of which the world has 
long been familiar. 

Other nations concerned in the Pacific 
by virtue of possessions and interests 
are distinctly on the outside. Holland 
is mentioned as an after-thought to the 
treaty, but is not included in its sig- 
natories. It embodies the League of Na- 
tions principle in implication of words, 
without its machinery, or concert of 
powers. 

On the other hand, as has been sug- 
gested here, an effort has been made to 
make it sound like brotherhood in for- 
eign relations, and if it is interpreted in 
that spirit—that is one thing; if it is 
interpreted according to the old diplo- 
macy of shut alliances and political 
group against political group, that is 
another. The vote is expected as this 
is going to print, and unless something 
unforeseen develops, it is to pass with 
a small margin. 

President Harding went away both 
for a rest and because he was tired of 
Congress and the bonus muddle. I am 
sure you are tired of reading about it. 
No particular developments—except 
that word comes from Speaker Gillett 
in the South that Republican leaders 
in Congress need not be too gay in 
arranging to put through the bonus leg- 
islation in a few days before anybody 
has had time to think about it. The 
House will pass it with its long-time 





certificate feature, upon which ex-sol- 
diers are supposed to borrow from 
banks if they want to, the Senate will 
shelve it—and there it will be. That 
is what is expected. 

Secretary Mellon personally appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
and told the assembled solemn and wor- 
ried members that the present bonus 


THE Congressional program has been ad- 
vanced during the fortnight mainly by 
an agreement upon a form of soldiers’ 
bonus legislation, and by voting upon the 
first of the arms conference treaties in the 
Senate. 

Introduced in the Senate 

In the course of the debate upon the 
Four Power Treaty, Senator McCumber, 
North Dakota, Republican, further ad- 
vanced the idea of an association of nations, 
submitting a plan. 

Senator Harris presented a bill making 
it unlawful for a carrier to place a wooden 
car in front of a steel car in a train. 

By Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, a 
bill increasing the pensions of veterans and 
widows of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Senator Sterling, acknowledged expert on 
civil-service reform, introduced legislation 
requiring all government prohibition enforce- 
ment agents to be classified under civil 
service. 





Passed by the Senate 

With what was considered a test vote, the 
Senate rejected—55 to 30—an amendment 
.to the Four Power Treaty offered by Sena- 
tor Robinson, Democrat. The amendment 
sought to include in the treaty other na- 
tions whose interests were involved. The 
Senate thereupon voted against an amend- 
ment introduced by Senator Walsh, Mon- 
tana, Democrat, which, in effect, was a re- 
wording of the Robinson proposal; and a 
similar amendment by Senator Pittman. 

The bill of Senator McNary authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to extend time 
for payment of construction and water 
charges on Federal irrigation projects. 

Appropriation bill for the District of 
Columbia, providing for the improvement 
of the water supply, for more public-school 
facilities, and public parks. 

A resolution which would extend for 
twenty-five years the time limit for the re- 
payment of the loan made to Austria for 
relief purposes. 

Second deficiency appropriation bill, pro- 
viding, among other matters, for vocational 
rehabilitation in the veterans’ bureau. 

Appropriation bills for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. 


Introduced in the House 

By Representative Beck, a bill requiring 
railroads to obtain the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission before 
they could delegate repair work to private 
shops. 

By Mr. Sutherland, delegate to Congress 
from Alaska, legislation appropriating $5,- 
000,000 to develop oil and mineral resources 
of Alaska under the supervision of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

By Representative Johnson, Washington, 
chairman Immigration Committee, new 
naturalization legislation requiring aliens to 
register annually and pay a fee. 


Passed by the House 


The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, carrying $85,000,000 
and including money for continuing free 
seeds, over which there was considerable 
contention; total amount about $4,000,000 
less than last year’s appropriation. 

Second deficiency appropriation bill pro- 
viding for veterans’ bureau. 


plan will confuse and hinder the bank. 
ing situation all over the country. They 
paid no attention to his advice, but re- 
ported the bonus bill according to their 
own lights. 

Secretary Mellon is about as popular 
with the Ways and Means Committ:e 
of Congress as he would be as an cf. 
ficial of the Soviet Government. lie 
speaks out from the experience of a 
hard business man, even in the face uf 
what he knows to be the party dictw: 
As a proper Republican official 
might play up to Republican politics 
little, they think, but so far as Co:- 
gressmen can see, he is getting to | 
a blind Republican, and a very co. 
servative Secretary of the Treasury. 

In fact, the President’s Cabinet, in 
dividually, has not been getting alo: z 
any too well with Congress. Pos! 
master General Hays was not belove: 
even by the Republicans who laud 
him as Chairman of the Republicz: 
organization in the old days. He stuc} 
to his “foolish” notion about mer 
being of more account than partisa)- 
ship, which unfortunately kept in the 
Post Office service some Democrats and 
kept out Republicans here and there. 
So they frankly said on the floor of the 
House that they were right glad to see 
him go. 

Secretary Fall of the Interior was not 
over popular before he was appointed, 
on account of his one-sided outlook. He 
lived and breathed damnation to Mexi- 
cans, with considerable asperity of 
manner in other matters. As Secretar 
of the Interior he has been dictatorial! 
and not as powerful with the President 
as many expected from their previous 
close association. The President has 
not done exactly as Secretary Fall has 
told him. 

Secretary Hoover never has had a 
one-party following. He has lovers and 
haters on both sides. He is not a Sec- 
retary to whom Congress can dictate. 
nor can Congress be depended upon to 
follow his judgment. It is a popular 
Cabinet throughout the country, accord- 
ing to reports coming in here. But it 
is not the kind of Cabinet Congress 
loves best. It is not easily wheedled— 
perhaps it does not have enough sym- 
pathy with congressional situations. 
Congress seen from the administrative 

end does not seem the same; its values 
are changed. 

So will Germany look different to 
Representative, now Ambassador, 
Houghton, when he strolls along unde: 
the lindens in Berlin; different from the 
impression given by all the speeches 
ever made on the floor of the House. 
The mean average of the German situa- 
tion probably lies, in truth, half way 
between the House of Representatives 
at Washington and Berlin; just as the 
“ sovernment ” of the United States un 
doubtedly is that point half way be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House 
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The Brains of Brazil’s Woman Movement 


By Roy F. Nash 


Or THE NaTIONAL City Bank, Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


[ may be imagined with what a 
I pleasant shock the writer picked up 

a paper in the interior of Santa 
Catharina, Brazil, one day last August 
and read a telegram directed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture congratulating 
him upon at last having thrown open 
the doors. of his ministry to women em- 
ployees—a telegram signed by the 
president of the Liga para a Emanci- 
pacio Intellectual da Mulher. I was 
traveling with the head of the Rocke- 
felicr Foundation at the time, so I asked 
my companion if he had ever heard of 
Bertha Lutz, the president of this 
League for the Intellectual Emancipa- 
tion of Woman. 

* Surely,” he replied. ‘“ Everybody 
in }razil, but you, knows Bertha Lutz. 
She is the daughter of a distinguished 
Brazilian doctor who does research 
work in medical zoology at the Oswaldo 
Cruz Institute, and Miss Lutz herself is 
a biologist of ability. I have wanted 
to send her to the States to study at the 
expense of the International Health 
Board for a couple of years, but she is 
too much interested in this woman’s 
movement.” 

I made a mental note, and when I 
returned to Rio some weeks later began 
inquiring why Bertha Lutz was a house- 
hold word in the Federal capital. Born 
in 1894 in Sao Paulo, where her father, 
a Brazilian of Swiss parentage, directed 
the Bacteriological Institute for twenty 
years, she attended the French school 
in that city as a child, meanwhile ac- 
quiring Portuguese from her environ- 
ment and English from her mother, so 
that she entered her teens with fluency 
in four languages. 

At seventeen, with her mother, Miss 
Lutz went to the Continent, spent a 
year at Leipzig studying the viola, two 
years in a French college getting her 
bachelor’s degree, traveled in England 
for another year, and then settled down 
at the Sorbonne, in Paris, for two years’ 
work in botany, zoology and biological 
chemistry. She received her L. es Se. 
(which corresponds to an American 
Master’s degree in science) during the 
last year of the war, and returned to 
Brazil in 1918 after an absence of seven 
years. 

Not content to assume the réle of a 
Brazilian lady of leisure, Miss Lutz ac- 
cepted a position in that splendid med- 
ical research laboratory of the Federal 
Government known as the Instituto Os- 
waldo Cruz, where she took charge of 
the biological part of their museum 
and translated the scientific publications 
of that learned body into French, Ger- 
man and English. There she was when 


a year later the important post of Sec- 
retary of the Museu Nacional was 
thrown open in competitive examina- 
tion to qualified scientific executives. 
The Museu Nacional, be it known. is the 
Smithsonian of Brazil; a great national 
museum occupying the former palace of 




















ONA BERTHA LUTZ of Rio de 

Janeiro, the subject of this article, is 
the official delegate from Brazil to the Pan- 
American Conference of Women, at Balti- 
more, April 20-22. Dona Lutz is also the 
chosen delegate from the League for the 
Emancipation of Women, of which she is 
President and founder. 

Other delegates from Brazil will be 
Senhorita Beatriz Souza de Queiroz, of Sao 
Paulo, who will represent the Brazilian 
Y. W. C. A., and Miss Annie d’Armond 
Marchant, an American who has lived for 
some time in Brazil and is closely asso- 
ciated with the activities of women in that 
country. 





the Emperors in Rio de Janeiro, cover- 
ing all fields of natural science, carry- 
ing on field investigations in geology, 
anthropology, mineralogy and _ allied 
sciences; publishing important studies; 
and in general aiming to forward the 
cause of Science down here as _ the 
Museum of Natural History, for in- 
stance, does in New York. The secre- 
tary of such an institution is the real 
directing executive, and ten men—engi- 
neers, lawyers and scientists—had been 
admitted to examination for the post. 
Up to that time only one woman had 
succeeded in breaking into a responsi- 
ble position in Brazilian public life; the 


bureaucracy here, as with us in the 
States, offers the ripe fruits of political 
spoil to the henchmen of the victors, 
and has always been jealously guarded 
as an exclusively male preserve. 

The Brazilian competitive examina- 
tions are nothing if not thorough. This 
concurso, conducted like an examina- 
tion for a doctorate of philosophy, ex- 
tended over thirty-four days, with both 
a written and an oral examination in 
each subject; and covered three lan- 
guages, history, the natural sciences, 
geography, constitutional and adminis- 
trative law, and public accounting. 
When Miss Lutz appeared as an accred- 
ited entrant at the concurso, a smile 
went round the room; but when she 
walked off handily with the blue rib- 
bon there was consternation. Brazilian 
gentlemen, however, have inherited one 
of the finest traditions of courtesy that 
still survives in this brutal world, and 
the press soon recovered from its amaze- 
ment and gallantly conceded all honor 
where it had been so signally won in 
fair fight, one against ten. 

Most women, having attained an im- 
portant and exacting post, with other 
work—the scientific translations of Os- 
waldo Cruz—still coming in to be done 
by the midnight lamp, would have been 
content to rest on their oars for a 
breathing spell. Not so Miss Lutz. She 
is nothing if not a strategist, and she 
recognized that the moment when all 
women were smiling approval, and her 
name was a familiar subject of conver- 
sation over the tea tables, was the time 
to persuade a few of the more mettle- 
some to join her in launching a modern 
woman’s movement in Brazil. 

In August, 1920, Miss Lutz definitely 
decided to organize a league which 
“ should bring the need of the emanci- 
pation of women before the general pub- 
lic and coordinate all individual efforts 
tending toward social, political, or eco- 
nomic enfranchisement.” Associated 
with her from the first was Maria La- 
cerda de Moura, a teacher in a girls’ 
school and the author of a book on 
education and another under the sig- 
nificant title of “ Renovation,” one of 
the few women in Brazil who had taken 
an advanced stand before the public on 
educational and labor questions. 

Two months later they had enlisted 
with them some forty hand-picked wom- 
en and a few men, known to hold sin- 
cere convictions regarding women’s 
rights and thought to possess sufficient 
backbone to take a public stand and 
suffer the consequences. The new or- 
ganization was launched under the title, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Her Honor, the Mayor 


OW many women mayors in the 
United States? No one can pre- 
tend to be certain, because may- 

ors and rumors of mayors spring up 
on all sides. But from various sources 
during the past year the Citizen has 
heard of fourteen. There may be more; 
one or two of these, at this writing, are 
passing through elections which may 
result in sending them back to their 
hearthstones; two or three others, re- 
ported in dependable papers, haven't 
responded to our invitation to come for- 
ward and tell us more. Every mother’s 
daughter of them has been so modest 
that we have had to work overtime to 
get a few details. If these women are 
“ office-seekers” we testify that they 
don’t sound that way. 

They are little towns that these wom- 
en are governing—which is a very good 
way to begin. For mayor-ing, like any- 
thing else, requires training; and there 
hasn’t been time yet since suffrage for 
women to take the successive steps in 
politics and government that usually 
lead to the mayor’s chair in a city. Sev- 
eral of them were nominated “ without 
their knowledge,” and one gets an im- 
pression on the one hand of men sud- 
denly waking up to the discovery that 
a very good way out of their troubles 
had suddenly been revealed, and on the 
other of women very quietly accepting 
new obligations. “After the polls 
closed,” writes Mrs. Abby Howe Forest 
of Thayer, Kansas, “ we were a sober 
group of women, but realizing that if 
we withdrew we would be doing an in- 
justice to the woman’s cause we de- 
cided to qualify and do our level best. 
We were elected on a_ non-political 
ticket; there were no great reform ques- 
tions at issue—we were free to carry out 
our own ideas of government. I might 
say that our election was due to the fact 
that in small towns men best fitted for 
public office often refuse to serve, on the 
plea that they will hurt their business. 
We had no business to hurt, but we soon 
found out that certain favors as to ap- 
pointment were expected of us.*. . . 
We are elected for two years and thus 





far are receiving encouragement and 
support from the best citizens of our 
little city.” 

You notice that “we.” It wasn’t 
merely a mayor in Thayer, but a whole 
council of women that was elected last 
April. The same thing happened in 
Jackson, out in Wyoming’s northwest 
corner—still earlier; for last spring the 
“petticoat government,” with Mrs. 
Grace Miller as mayor, was re-elected. 
Pearl Williams, the girl marshal, de- 
clined to serve again; and in a long- 
distance telephone interview published 
in the Cheyenne State Leader, she is 
credited with saying that the town was 
so quiet it didn’t need a marshal any 
more. From a Jackson visitor we learn 
that this group of women devoted much 
attention to pure water, substituting 
pipes from the mountain spring for an 
open ditch which accommodated many 
other things besides water supply. Just 
good housekeeping, that. Then, the 
cemetery was formerly so badly planned 
that it was necessary to carry the dead 
nearly half a mile; the woman council 
has fixed that—and paid off a mortgage 
on the property. Ordinary humanity. 

Mrs. Miller, the mayor, is the wife 
of a retired cattleman; the others are 
wives of ranchers and merchants; one 
runs a hotel, and they total a good lot 
of children among them. No complaints 
have been heard here of neglected 
families. 

Minnesota has the distinction of hav- 
ing three women mayors—Mrs. D. C. 
Pierce of Goodhue; Mrs. A. K. Gault 
of St. Peter and Mrs. Ida Sparks Clarke 
of Cokato. 

Mrs. Pierce, the first woman mayor 
in the state, thought her “story” 
wouldn’t matter because she was just 
standing for reelection and might be 
defeated. She said there were several 
factions against her—including whisky 
and pool-room groups, which is an ex- 
pressive way, after all, of telling what 
sort of mayor she has been for the past 
year. 

Mrs. Gault is the daughter of the 
town’s first mayor. She had a taste of 





pioneering as a country school-teach «x 
in that snow-drifty region, but has spe it 
most of her married life in Omaha- -a 
busy compound of wifehood and 
motherhood, club, Red Cross, D. A. /i., 
League of Women Voters and church 
work. The office of mayor in St. Peter 
is “no-party” and her support came 
from both men and women. So far the 
outstanding feature of her administra- 
tion has been “enforcement of the 
Federal prohibition law.” 

Mrs. Clarke, who was appointed may 
or by an all-men council when the man 
elected mayor refused to qualify, re- 
peats the same note of youthful school- 
teaching and of insistence on strict en- 
forcement of prohibition. She was a 
charter member of the W. C. T. U. of 
Dakota Territory, its president for 
twelve years, and a member of its first 
Suffrage Association. An ardent Re- 
publican, she stumped the state for 
Harding. 

Cleaning up, with emphasis on boot- 
legging and gambling, is the keynote 
also of the two extremes—Mrs. Mary 
McFadden of Magnetic Spring, Ohio, 
aged eighty, who is reported to be sub- 
stitute for a mayor wintering in Flor- 
ida; and Dr. Amy Kaukonen, aged 
twenty-three, the new mayor of Fair- 
port, Ohio. Young Dr. Kaukonen has 
been making a considerable stir. This 
town of Fairport is excellently located 
on the shores of Lake Erie for the busi- 
ness of bootlegging, and, of course, 
when a mere girl with no evidence of 
having “notions,” went in, it looked 
very easy for the bootlegging ring. It 
hasn’t been easy; it won't be. Dr. 
Kaukonen, the youngest graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, calmly appointed herself to all 
the offices at her command: as chief of 
police she arrests bootleggers; as expert 
chemist to analyze drugs, ete.—she 
analyzes; and as a board of health she 
pronounces against them. When she 
was up for election Dr. Kaukonen said: 
“T have no platform, but . . . if I am 
elected I will do all in my power to 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Jungle Lady 


after hours of adventurous search- 

ing was she captured and seated 
firmly at a tiny tea-table of Ship’s Inn. 
The firelight outlined aquiline nose and 
sensitive mouth, painting her slender 
face till she looked like some vivid, 
high-bred tropic princess. 

“Yes, we sail Wednesday,” she was 
saying. “My fourth season in British 
Guiana.” The lure of the open lilted 
in her voice, and her eyes glowed with 
an enthusiasm that was exciting and 
contagious. 

“Is it real tropics? And are there 
monkeys, and choking vines, and gor- 
seous birds, and monster snakes? ” 

She nodded blithely. “All those, 
and more. But don’t shudder. You 
haven't any idea how interesting and 
how beautiful snakes, and lizards, and 
all the rest of them are. You would 
get used to the actual feel of them in 
no time. The only way to pose them 
is to hold them still with one hand, and 
draw them with the other.” 

“Alive? Of course they are! ” she 
laughed merrily. 

“That’s the value of the drawings. 
Half the time, when museum collectors 
capture a rare lizard they plunge him 
frantically into alcohol and rush home 
to study him. He is then an isolated 
specimen, shocked to death, and com- 
pletely detached from his home sur- 
roundings. Often his coloring changes, 
not to. speak of his expression, and his 
jaw drops so it is impossible to tell 
how he used it. It’s only alive that you 
can hope to get his true character. Look 
at this, for example.” 


Gi proved very elusive, and only 
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Miss Isabel Cooper 


By Mildred Adams 
She held up a drawing of the head 


of a huge frog, done with such exquis- 
ite skill that his bold, bright eye seemed 
quite capable of winking at an ad- 
mirer. 

“ He was a hard one.” She regarded 
him fondly. “Frogs fill themselves 
with air, you know, so they are too big 
to hold firmly, and then without warn- 
ing they blow it out and jump before 
you can tighten your fingers. And you 
may never capture the same one again. 

“No, I wasn’t a naturalist at all. I 
wasn’t even a good student, and the 
only things I was interested in at Bryn 
Mawr were history, and the movements 
of people. Then I studied art, and did 
some work with stagecraft. My first 
trip to the Station was so fascinating 
that I was delighted to be allowed to go 
again. 

“By the way, you asked the Sta- 
tion’s full name. It’s the Tropical Re- 
search Station of the New York Zo- 
ological Society. Mr. William Beebe 
is the chief. You know about him. 
He’s done that wonderful monograph 
on pheasants, and some charming zo- 
ological magazine essays. 

“The expedition is studying tropic 
animal life in its own home. It first 
makes an animal survey of the coun- 
try, then studies the individual and its 
habits, draws it, photographs its haunts, 
learns every detail of food, shelter, 
mating, its entire life from birth to 
death. It takes patience, accuracy, 
close observation, and unflagging in- 
terest. It’s good work for a woman, 
and fascinating beyond words if you 
like it.” 

There was no doubt that she did. 
Her wide gray eyes sparkled and 
burned, and her fine skin was flushed 
with the ardor of her enthusiasm. 

“The camp? It sounds wild and 
rough, doesn’t it? In reality we are 
comfortable, even luxurious. A gold- 
mining company left us a big house 
which we use as a laboratory. We live 
in tents. Mr. Beebe believes that you 
can do your best work only when you 
are free from unnecessary labor and 
annoyance. We have plenty of ser- 
vants, black of course, and they take 
care of all the details of housework, 
cooking, laundry, etc. 

“We have excellent food. The coun- 
try abounds with the most delicate 
birds, better than quail or partridge 
or any of the fine fowl you have 
here. And wonderful fish. Then we 
eat venison, and wild pig, and mon- 
key ” 

She laughed. “It does sound 
strange. Lots of our English visitors 
won't touch it. Some of them are evo- 





lutionists, and say they’d feel like can- 
nibals, and others aren’t, but shrink 
from it. There’s no reason why they 


should. Monkeys are clean beasts, ex- 
They live entirely on 
berries. 


cept in zoos. 
nuts, and fruits, and 
taste like fine rabbit.” 


They 














From a painting by Isabel Cooper 
Leaf-cutting ants carrying cassia petals 
on Kartabo beach, British Guiana 

This girl, who holds lizards, snakes 
and frogs as though they were geo- 
metric solids, and talks of British Gui- 
ana as familiarly as though it were 


Main Street, is Miss Isabel Cooper, 
official artist with the Tropical Re- 
search Station. She is still in her 


twenties, and is so modest about her 
own work that it was necessary to go 
to other sources to gage its unique 
value. 

The Natural History Museum of New 
York recently held an exhibition of 
her remarkable plates. They have a 
fidelity to detail, and an accuracy of 
line and color, which makes them valu- 
able contributions to the science of 
zoology. In addition, they are distin- 
guished by a life-like quality seldom 
found in scientific drawings, a quality 
which makes you feel that you are see- 
ing, not a specimen, but a living ani- 
mal with a personality and a history 
of its own. They are really portraits 
of each individual rather than mere 
diagrams of the species. They are the 
result of high artistic ability, enthusi- 
astic interest and a vivid imagination. 
They inspire you with an intense curios- 
ity about the lives of such odd animals. 
By introducing zoology and the general 
public to each other in such a manner, 
Miss Cooper is rendering to both a rare 
and distinguished service. 
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The Senate Doth Protest Too Much 
\ GAIN the country has been urged by the Church Fed- 


eration, the Council for the Limitation of Armament, 

what remains of the League to Enforce Peace and 
other agencies to let its wishes be known in Washington con- 
cerning the ratification of the treaties emanating from the 
recent conference. Again the nation and the world have been 
subjected to the torture of a discussion that comes from the 
everywhere and arrives in the nowhere. 

Says Mr. Tardieu in the Echo National with some evidence 
of gloating: “President Harding took all the precautions 
President Wilson was accused of not taking,” yet behold the 
American Senate! 

Senators Johnson and Borah (Republican) to whom 
Japan looms large and treacherous, see in the Four-Power 
Treaty a deep-dyed plot to defend the imperialism of Great 
Britain and Japan with the lives of American youth and the 
fortunes of American elders. Senator Lodge (Republican), 
making desperate attempts to defend the Treaty, says it 
doesn’t bind us or anyone else to anything; it is only an 
agreement to talk and no one needs be bound by the out- 
come; whereupon Senator Reed (Democrat) of Missouri, 
the world’s champion for long-endurance oratory, asks in 
return, Why, if it means nothing, should it be ratified? Sen- 
ator Robinson (Democrat), enjoying the gibe, takes pleasure 
in commenting on Senator Lodge’s “ Little League of Na- 
tions,” and while this foolishness goes on, the country waits 
with rising indignation rapidly approaching its limit. 

The truth is that the treaty-making power has never 
worked on ball bearings in this country. The President may 
negotiate treaties but the Senate may reject them afterward, 
and from George Washington to Warren G. Harding there 
has been trouble whenever a treaty has appeared upon the 
scene. Even President Harding gently confesses that he 
doesn’t think of the Senate now as he did when he was in 
it, and another President was being pestered by its unend- 
ing debate over the use of words which to some meant 
War with a big W, and to others Peace with a big P. 

A majority of Congress and the President may put the 
country into war, but the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate alone can put us into peace. Surely the circum- 
stances plead that peace and war should stand upon the 
same basis and that both Houses should ratify treaties. 
Where’s the improvement? The House is elected every 
second year. It responds to public opinion; the Senate is 
too well protected from public opinion to reflect it. 

The country has had more than a hundred years of obser- 
vation of the treating-making power as defined by the Consti- 
tution. It is a painful, inefficient, disturbing process which 
makes for unrest at home and contempt abroad. It is time 
to reject that method and try another. If spreading the au- 
thority over the entire Congress does not bring relief to a 
bored world, perhaps the President’s powers should have 
attention next. Why go on suffering annual tortures from 
a Senate which thinks it is a House of Lords in the Middle 
Ages? CaRRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Where Are the Pioneers? 
@) N page 7 of the last issue you will find the story 


of a woman who, merely because she was a woman, 

couldn’t write under her own name in her own coun- 
try. In the United States, “ where women can work,” there 
is still a writing field which women have hardly entered— 
the field of newspaper editorials. At the 1922 luncheon of 
the Women’s Press Club in New York the President, Mrs. 
Haryot Holt Dey, announced it as the Club’s next ideal to 
see a woman editorial writer on the staff of every great news- 
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paper in the country. Margaret Sullivan, one such woman. 
was referred to from the platform, and there was a rumo. 
in one end of the room that there had once been a woman 
in that capacity on a California paper—with foreign politic: 
as a specialty. There may be others, but certainly they ar 
exceptional. 

A newspaper editor present said he would have no preju 
dice against women editorial writers if any offered; that i: 
his time a newspaper office had changed from all men t 
largely women, and he would be willing to see the trans 
formation completed. Doubtless there would be thick pre 
judice in some offices—a prejudice at least against the un 
familiar; but it would yield eventually. The first mov 
must be made by women pioneers: they must first acquir: 
authority through study of political and economic matters 
and then urge their claims—for as long as need be. 

At that point the observation made by Professor Carl Vai 
Doren of Columbia at the same luncheon would apply: H: 
said that it is largely women’s fault if they still occup 
secondary positions to men in cases where the distinction is 
in sex, not in ability, and exhorted women to a constructiv: 
discontent and a complete abandonment of grateful submis 
siveness.—V. R. 


American or Married? 
\ RECENTLY reported case that pushes home the ab 


surdity of a married woman’s sharing her husband’ 

citizenship, is that of Mrs. Jacob Landau of New York 
A young woman, she had just concluded her law course and 
duly qualified, was ready to begin her career when she com- 
mitted the indiscretion of marrying a man who is a British 
subject. Immediately the American citizenship to which she 
had been born disappeared, and with it her right to practise 
law. Further, Mrs. Landau had an opportunity to go 
abroad for a trip, but is afraid to risk that lest when she is 
ready to return the English quota may be filled. An at- 
tempt is being made to secure the passage of a special bill 
in the state legislature to cover Mrs. Landau’s case, but the 
real cure must lie in Federal law. The Curtis-Rogers bill, 
introduced in the Senate some time ago, would do the work 
and deserves endorsement. 


A Demonstration Dance 
a @ ORRECT Dance Night—promoted, supervised and 


all proceeds go to the Juvenile Protective Associa- 

tion of Chicago—Harmon’s Dreamland:” that bit 
of advertising, with its rather startling association of names, 
indicates a unique piece of public housekeeping. 

For many years the Juvenile Protective Association fought 
the dance halls—reporting or prosecuting the managers of 
halls where conduct was indecent or where liquor was sold. 
During the war, the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, which has always worked in close harmony 
with the Juvenile Protective Association, became very 
friendly with the National Ball Room Proprietors and Man- 
agers Association. And as a result of the persistent work 
of these affiliated organizations, the proprietor of “ Dream- 
land,” one of the largest dance halls in Chicago, recently 
came to the Association with the suggestion that “ Dream- 
land” give a big dance for and with the Association. For 
a long time “ Dreamland” had been conducted with entire 
propriety; the Director of the Association, Miss Jessie F. 
Binford, accepted the offer and the dance was arranged. 

About fifteen hundred people were present; other dance 
halls in the city sent competitive teams; and the dance was 
considered a great success. It realized the ideal set for it 
by Miss Binford in a letter to Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, presi- 
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dent of the Association, in which she says that the event 
should be made “an appreciation of what the dance hall 
men of Chicago are sincerely trying to do to make public 
dancing safe and wholesome recreation for our young peo- 
ple. . . . For the last year,” she adds, “we have 
worked in close cooperation with them and this dance is to 
be a public demonstration of high standards in dancing, 
music supervision and regulation.” 

Mrs. Bowen points the moral for other communities in a 
telling phrase—“ It shows how much more can be done by 
cooperation than by prosecutions.” 


A Glimpse of Gandhi 


T is possible some readers of the Citizen may be interested 
| in what follows. When the press began telling the 
world about the peaceful Gandhi revolution in India by 
non-cooperation, I was haunted by the thought that I had 
seen the man in South Africa, but my memory was confused 
and I was uncertain. I did not take time to consult the 
diary I had then kept. Recently, reading of his arrest, I de- 
termined to refresh my memory and was a bit surprised at 
what I read. I quote from my diary: 

September, 1911, Johannesburg: “An English lady in- 
sisted upon giving me a letter of introduction to an Indian 
in Johannesburg, assuring me that I would not regret any 
trouble taken to make his acquaintance. By the time I ar- 
rived here I had forgotten what she had told me about him 
and I was not particularly interested to meet him, but I sent 
the letter nevertheless and asked him to call upon me at the 
hotel if convenient at a stated time. At the hour named 
a pretty, intelligent young Russian Jewess called and ex- 
plained that she was Mr. Gandhi’s secretary and that no 
Indian was permitted to enter a hotel to call upon a guest. 

“A prominent lawyer to whom I told the tale offered the 
use of his office for the purpose of an interview, so again 
| wrote, stating the time and place when I would be glad 
to receive him. Again the pretty little Jewess came to the 
lawyer’s office to say that Mr. Gandhi had come but the 
elevator operator refused to take him up and he would not 
so far demean himself as to walk when the European was 
carried. This challenged my curiosity and I told the young 
girl to tell him to go back to his office and that I would call 
upon him. 

“Directly Miss Cameron and I, escorted by the secretary, 
were on our way. She took us into quarters apparently 
occupied exclusively by Indians. We found his office much 
the same as any of the less prosperous sort. The outer room 
was filled with Indians awaiting their turn to consult Mr. 
Gandhi, who was a lawyer. We found the man seated be- 
hind an American desk—a small very black man with his 
head wrapped in a very white turban. He was not particu- 
larly prepossessing in appearance, but we soon engaged him 
in conversation and were amazed at his excellent and correct 
English; he was a gentleman. He told us that he had been 
in prison because he had evaded signing a registration paper 
which is made compulsory for all Indians for police pur- 
poses. He then spoke of his hope that India would be inde- 
pendent one day. His eyes lighted with an inner fire and 
he spoke with such fervor that we recognized that we were 
in the presence of no ordinary man. Directly he quoted 
from the Declaration of Independence, from Emerson and 
Longfellow. Proud, rebellious, humiliated, he may earn his 
livelihood by law, but he dreams of naught but India’s inde- 
pendence. 

“Is the ostracism suffered by the Indians due to the color 
of their skins, their poverty, the kind of labor they perform, 
or what? That I cannot answer, but it is clear that the 
South African world makes no distinction between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated. 

“When a lawyer quoting Emerson is forbidden to call 
upon a guest at a hotel, to ride in an elevator in a public 
building, and is compelled to report his movements to the 
police, there may be reasons for the rules that we do not 


know; but, said we to each other as we wended our way 
back to the hotel, we can at least understand that given a 
proud enough spirit and a long enough treatment of that 
kind and a revolutionist is created. If we are not greatly 
mistaken Gandhi is sych a man.” 

I think his theory of non-cooperation had not yet been de- 
veloped. At least I remember nothing of it in his conversa- 
tion. The impression that remained was that I had for the 
first time in my life seen a genuine fanatic. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CatT. 


Relief for Austria—At Last? 


T is earnestly to be hoped that the unanimous passage by 
the Senate of the Lodge resolution to extend the Ameri- 
can loan to Austria means the end of a tragically dis- 

graceful business. The resolution provides for the suspen- 
sion of our claims for twenty-five years, provided the other 
principal creditors will do the same, and this will leave the 
way open for a new loan. There need be small concern 
about the other creditors—they have been ready a long time. 
The United States has had the chief responsibility for the 
delay that has meant starvation in Austria. And unless the 
House acts promptly help may come too late—so terrible 
a picture of ruin do all who return from Austrian visits paint. 
And this—not because our Congress is still fighting the 
war; not because it is callous to human misery or takes de- 
light in suffering—but because of technicalities complicated 
with lack of a positive dynamic motive. 

As Mrs. Vanderlip explained in the Citizen for January 
28, it was never intended that our relief loan to Austria, 
which enabled her to purchase $24,000,000 worth of flour, 
should be included with the Allied war debts. But it got in, 
somehow. How get it out? Very difficult—to start it; but 
it could have been done, much earlier—saving thousands. 
Legal machinery, rules and regulations are necessary for the 
conduct of government, of course; but they shouldn’t be 
allowed to run it, at the expense of humanity. Painfully 
often the cart does seem to get before the horse in govern- 
mental matters—with a red-tape harness too.—V. R. 


Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers 
i the death of Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, reported in the 








last issue of the CiTIZEN just as we were going to press, 

the National American Woman Suffrage Association lost 
the treasurer who had served with devoted loyalty and thor- 
ough competence during the past eight years, worked with it 
in the last hard campaign and shared in the victory. During 
her incumbency of the office about $500,000 passed through 
her hands. She was also, during the war, treasurer of the 
Women’s Oversea Hospitals, handling $150,000 in aid of 
that work, and found time besides for work with the Land 
Army and other forms of women’s war service. 

All her life Mrs. Rogers was devoted to religious and social 
causes. She graduated at Michigan University and was one of 
the founders there of Sorosis, the first of the women’s organ- 
izations in that institution. During the ten years her husband 
was president of Northwestern University, she lived in Chi- 
cago: she was president of the Fortnightly, then the leading 
women’s organization of that city, and was also instrumental 
in the founding of Northwestern University Settlement House 
in Chicago. For a number of years her husband—now United 
States Circuit Judge—was dean of the Yale Law School, and 
during her residence in New Haven Mrs. Rogers took a deep 
interest in the Lowell House, serving on its Board of Trustees; 
and was a chief promoter of the Model Tenement Houses in 
that city. She was a member of the Women’s University 
Club of New York, of the American Economics Association 
and of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Hers is a record of ceaseless activity for the betterment of 
the life about her, and her fellow-workers pay her the fine 
compliment of saying that she never failed in shouldering all 
of her part of a burden. She will be deeply missed in all 
the activities with which she was connected. 
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Women Not Wanted 


By Marcaret Lapp FRANKLIN 


“T) OES any one imagine that the 


foremost law school in the 

state would be closed to wom- 
en if New York were a _ suffrage 
state?” This rhetorical question was 
asked by the New Republic in an ed- 
itorial of September 30, 1916. Since 
that time New York has become a suf- 
frage state, the whole country has be- 
come a suffrage country, yet “the fore- 
most law school in the state ”—that of 
Columbia University—is no less tightly 
closed to women than it ever was. (Or, 
rather, it is no less tightly closed to 
them than it was in 1916. The door 
did open a crack some years before 
that, when women were admitted to 
regular law-school courses during the 
six weeks’ summer session. It has re- 
mained open at just that angle.) 

Lawyers, of course, are by tradition 
conservative, but they are also, accord- 
ing to tradition, gifted with a sense of 
logic. One might have supposed that 
the logic of the situation with -regard 
to women and the school would have 
forced its way into the consciousness 
of the law professors even though their 
instinctive conservatism tried to shut it 
out. The case is very simple. Women 
are allowed to practise law in New 
York State. Some women do practise 
it. Good lawyers are better than bad, 
and nothing is more important for the 
production of good lawyers than a 
good law school. The Columbia Law 
School is the best in the state, and it 
is neither fair to women nor fair to the 
community that this one best law school 
should make it a principle to admit no 
women as students. 

What does the law faculty say on the 
subject? Their attitude is a puzzle. 
In the first place it must be remembered 
that the law school is part of Columbia 
University, and that the University in 
all its other parts makes no distinctions 
whatever on the score of sex. 

The members of the law faculty, 
then, have the phenomenon of co-edu- 
cation constantly before their eyes. 
They know that the general policy of 
the university is to serve the needs of 
women as well as of men, and they 
know that in the highly specialized, ex- 
pensive graduate and _ professional 
schools a doubling of classes in order 
to separate the men from the women 
would be quite impossible. Do they 
dissent from the general opinion that 
the education of women is desirable 
and that co-education is not undesir- 
able, or do they consider that, while 
these statements are true where other 
studies are concerned, they fail to hold 


—or one of them fails to hold—when 
it comes to the study of law? The 
faculty consists of discrete individuals, 
and probably some of them occupy one 
of these positions and some another. 
(Incidentally, it would be unfair not to 
mention that there is a substantial mi- 
nority which would admit women 
forthwith if it had its way.) But the 
favorite justification of the faculty as 
a whole is a most ingenious one. Their 
method is to avoid all mention of 
the primary issues by shifting respon- 
sibility for excluding women upon the 
men students, present and prospective. 
The men, it is said, dislike the thought 
of women invading their law school— 
they dislike it so much that many of 





What Governments Say to Women 
By Alice Duer Miller 
(The law compels a married woman to 
take the nationality of her husband.) 


1. In Time or War 


Help us. Your country needs you; 
Show that you love her, 

Give her your men to fight, 
Ay, even to fall; 

The fair, free land of your birth, 
Set nothing above her, 

Not husband nor son, 
She must come first of all. 


II. In Tre or Peace 


What’s this? You’ve wed an 
Yet you ask for legislation 
To guard your nationality? 
We’re shocked at your demand. 
A woman when she marries 
Takes her husband’s name and _ nation: 
She should love her husband only, 
What’s a woman’s native land? 


H. Doran Co, 


alien, 


By permission of Geo. 
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them would seek refuge in Harvard 
rather than put up with such a thing; 
and the invading body of women would 
be too small to compensate for the loss 
in men. 

Isn’t this rather fantastic? Suppose 
that three-quarters of the young men 
now at Columbia declare vociferously 
that they don’t want women playing in 
their yard—it doesn’t by any means 
follow that a single one of these same 
yonng men, who have probably chosen 
Columbia rather than Harvard chiefly 
because Columbia happens to be in New 
York and Harvard in Cambridge, 
would have chosen differently had there 
been a few women in the case. The 
faculty’s assertion is of course incap- 
able of disproof, just as it is incapable 
of proof, but there are certain facts 
that point away from it. Take the case 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
That school opened in 1893 and from 
the very first was co-educational. In 
those days there was a strong prejudice 


against the mere idea of a woman doc- 
tor, and the prejudice against women 
in medical class-rooms with men must 
have been incomparably greater than 
any corresponding prejudice that ex- 
ists to-day. Yet the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School sprang at once int 
fame and was for many years, if it i 
not still, the leading medical school ir 
the country. 


The argument that the admission o 
women would lead to overcrowding i 
of course a flat contradiction of th 
assertion that it would result in a ne 
loss in numbers, but this argument ha 
also been used—by the students, ir 
momentary forgetfulness of the réle o 
refugees assigned to them by thei 
faculty. Even apart from its incom 
patibility with the other argumen' 
what does this one amount to? Bot! 
sides are agreed that the number o 
women applicants would be small, an 
overcrowding could easily be avoide: 
by a slight raising of the standard o 
scholarship. Incidentally, women at- 
tending law schools are apt to be 
picked lot, above rather than below th 
average of the student body. (Thi- 
is natural, since the way is not yet 
smooth for the woman lawyer, and 
women don’t as a rule go in for a legal 
career unless they are pretty sure of 
their own inclination and their own 
abilities.) Dr. Edgar F. Smith, for 
many years provost of the Universit, 
of Pennsylvania, wrote in reply to an 
inquiry: 

I can say to you officially that the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania has been admitting 
women to its Law School on equal terms 
with men since 1885. No complaint has 
ever come from any of the professors or 
from the students. I have been informed 
that all of the girls have done remarkabl) 
well. 

And Dean Hall of the Chicago Univer- 
sity Law School wrote as follows: 

I think there is no doubt that the averag« 
grades of the women are above the aver 
age grades of the men; and that a ver) 
much larger percentage of women gradu 
ates receive degrees with honor than do th: 
men. 

In 1917 forty prominent New York 
lawyers subscribed their names to this 
statement: 

We, the undersigned, realizing throug! 
experience and observation how close is th« 
connection between law school training anc 
professional achievement, believe that th: 
benefits of sound legal instruction should 
not be denied to any qualified students, anc! 
therefore submit that the Columbia Law 
School should open its doors to women on 
equal terms with men. 

Other attempts have been made upon 
the conscience of the law faculty. Bar- 
nard College has petitioned, the Wom- 
en’s City Club has petitioned. Severa! 
newspapers, particularly the Tribune 
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and the Evening Post, have attacked the 
subject editorially. Last spring the 
New York Law Journal devoted two 
columns (the whole of its editorial 
space in one issue) to a complete sum- 
ming up of the case. Even the trus- 
tees of the University, though unwill- 
ing to force the reform upon the law 
faculty, have let it be understood that 
they favor it; President Butler, speak- 
ing of the matter in an address to Bar- 
nard students, said: “I have plead 
with them [the faculty] in vain.” 

Of course it is only a question of 
time, and I believe the professors have 
at least begun to feel uncomfortable. 
But the sooner the reform comes the 
better, and I wonder whether an offer 
of pecuniary compensation would not 
hasten its arrival. Such things have 
been. How was it that women came 
to be admitted to the medical school 
at the Johns Hopkins fifteen years be- 
fore any other branch of that institu- 
tion took notice of their existence? 
Simply because Miss Mary Garrett 
raised a fund of half a million dollars 
($400,000 of which she contributed her- 
self) and offered it to the university 
trustees for the establishment of the 
school, the gift being conditioned upon 
women’s receiving exactly the same 
privileges as men. Cornell is coeduca- 
tional throughout because of the con- 
tingent gift made in 1872 by Henry 
W. Sage. And only a few years ago 
$80,000, given by the late Mr. Brecken- 
ridge of Texas, pried open for women 
the doors of Columbia’s medical school, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
The price of educational opportunities 
for women must surely have gone down 
in these days, with the decline of anti- 
feminist prejudice, and it might easily 
be that a very moderate sum_ would 
turn the trick at once in the case of 
the Columbia Law School. Wouldn’t 
some few women—and men—of means 
like to get together and try the experi- 
ment? 

Just as some industries such as coal 
and iron are called the key industries, 
so law might be called the key profes- 
sion. Every advance made by women 
in the law has both a practical and a 
symbolic importance. 


What is Education? 


By Mrs. THomas G. WINTER 
N army of children forever follow 
A the sun as it moves around the 
world, from crowded city homes 
to lonely prairies, all on their way to 
school, and all young minds are filled 
with two questions: What can I be and 
what can I do? Education ought to be 
the answer to those questions. Educa- 
tion ought to be a preparation for life, 
both the life of the spirit and the life of 
the citizen which is related to the world 
of men in which we live. As are our 
ideals in Education, so will our civiliza- 
tion be—Greece, Rome, Palestine, Ger- 


many, France, each expressed a na- 
tional ideal. Ideals are the molds into 
which life pours itself, but they can be 
cultivated only through activity. If we 
teach destroying ideals, society will go 
to pieces. In times when great national 
ideals are taught, society leaps forward 
and we have high achievements. 

On the one side education, then, pre- 
pares us to preserve our own lives, 
equips us to enjoy the pleasures of the 
mind and inner life, to build our 
bodies, to play our part in work. On 
the other side, it is society’s supreme 
effort to preserve itself. It looks to 
the future. It says, when all of us are 
dead and gone, this rising generation 
shali carry on our work to greater suc- 
cess. It is the one most altruistic effort, 
for its fruition lies all in the future. 

The thing all human beings are most 
interested in is other human beings. 
Therefore the first thing we ought to 
teach is race experience—whither man- 
kind has been moving; how far he is on 
the way; how each one of us is related 











to that progress; who and what manner 
of men have been the leaders. This is 
history with vision, not a mere record 
of events, but a stirring drama. It in- 
cludes literature and art, by which men 
in all ages have tried to reveal them- 
selves. 

The second thing we all want to know 
is the universe in which we live—and 
this is science—some broad, general 
view of which every intelligent person 
must have. The sense of the law and 
order of the universe involves both rev- 
erence and ethics. 

The American school system is work- 
ing toward these ideals, but the great 
national illiteracy revealed in war time 
has shown us our failures. The rural 
schools suffer most. We have got to 
develop a national ideal, a national 
standard by which every child in the 
United States will have his fair chance 
for this preparation for life. It is the 
things that build up life, not those that 
destroy it that deserve our first atten- 
tion. Our national government is be- 
hind other civilized countries in that we 
are the only one that has no Depart- 
ment of Education. Such a department 
should not interfere with or dominate 
state and local work, but should be a 
fostering and helping hand, as the De- 
partment of Agriculture is now in its 
own field. 


A South American Poetess 


HE Pan-American Conference to 

be held in Baltimore next month 

will bring together a very interest- 
ing group of women from the different 
Spanish-American countries, whom 
their North American sisters will feel 
it a privilege to meet. And these will 
be representative of a much larger 
group of women scattered all over 
Central and South America, who are 
doing admirable work. One of these is 
Gabriela Mistral. This is the pen name 
of Lucila Godoy Alcayaza, the leading 
poetess of Chile, whose fame during the 
past few years has spread throughout 
Latin America and Spain. 

Born at Vicuna, Chile, April 7, 1889, 
she was betrothed in early youth to a 
young man who proved unworthy. She 
gave him up, but has never married, de- 
voting herself instead to good works. 
For years she was a country school 
teacher. More recently, owing to the 
interest aroused by her poetry, she was 
appointed principal of the high school 
in Santiago. 

Three of Gabriela Mistral’s poems are 
published in a recent issue of Fl Maes- 
tro (The Teacher), the magazine pub- 
lished for the use of teachers and 
schools by the Mexican Government’s 
Department of Education. One, entitled 
“Little Feet,” emphasizes touchingly 
the need of better care for poor chil- 
dren—a subject that is attracting the 
attention of public-spirited women in 
every country. The second I have trans- 
lated for the readers of the Woman 
Citizen. 

Hymn to the Tree 
© brother tree, fast fixed in earth 

By gray hooks ‘neath the soil that lie. 
Yet rearing thy bright brow aloft. 

With earnest yearning for the sky! 


Pitiful make me towards the dross 
Whose mire supports me, low and dumb; 
Yet never let the memory sleep 
Of that blue land from which I come! 


Thou to the traveller dost announce, 
O tree, thy gentle presence near, 

By thy refreshing, far-flung shade 
And by thy fragrant atmosphere. 


So let my presence be revealed 

Amid life’s fields, where’er I be, 
By mv warm, gentle influence, 

Shed over others silently. 

* * * * 

O tree wherein the pulse of life 

So tranquil beats, through peaceful hours, 
The fever of the century 

With deep unrest consumes my powers. 


Make me serene, make me serene 

With noble calmness, brave and bright, 
Such as a breath of the divine 

Gave to the Grecian marbles white! 

* 7 * * 

Tree that where’er thy strong trunk stands, 

On hill or plain, in every place, 
Takest the self-same attitude 

Of sheltering and protective grace— 
So may my soul, in each estate— 

Youth, age, joy, grief, whate’er befall— 
Still hold the self-same attitude 

Of love unchanging, love to all! 
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The third, “The Poem of the 
Mother,” is perhaps the finest picture 
ever given of the thoughts and feelings 
of a prospective mother—a wonderful 
thing to have been written by a childless 
woman. 

Gabriela Mistral is said by the Chi- 
leans to be a woman of the loveliest 
character. She is so modest that she 
has hitherto resisted all the persuasions 
of her friends to collect her poems into 
a volume. The public demand for this 
is growing so strong, however, that it 
will probably soon be done.—A. S. B. 


The Brains of Brazil’s 
Woman Movement 
(Continued from page 9) 


“The League for the Intellectual Eman- 
cipation of Women,” with Miss Lutz as 
President and Maria de Moura as secre- 
tary for the interior, as she lived up 
country. The qualification “ intellec- 
tual” was a concession to the latter’s 
interest in education and her skepticism 
about poliitcal action, but it was soon 
dropped. 

Almost 


immediately the woman’s 
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chemise ,vest, etc , 


inside of hem at back 





MEN’S SOCKS 
and GOLF STOCKINGS 
Across back seam inside 
at top, if reenforces & 
prevents seam tearing 





WOMEN’S APRONS & 
HOUSEDRESSES and 
CHILDREN’S FROCKS 
Inside of waistband. 











- J.6J.CASH Inc. 


1322 Chestnut St.,So.Norwalk,Conn. 
3427-G So. MainSt.,LosAn§geles,Cal. 
6 Expositor Bldg.,Brantford ,Ont. 





PRICES 
Individual Names 
3Doz.- - - 1.50 
6Doz.- -- 2.- 
12Doz.- -- 3.- 

Write for 
Booklet & Samples 























—when you buy 


Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Wit-Edge Springs 
Three-Piece Beds 
Foldaway Beds 
Cots and Cribs 
Hammocks 
Mattresses 

Cozy Beds 








ENGLANDER 
Double-Da-Bed 


A beautiful com- 
fortable day bed (in 
new square tubing 
and cane panelmod- 
els) that can easily 
be converted into a 
full-size bed for 
sleep. All metal, 
although the wood 
finishes look per- 









Divans 





fectly natural. 





Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 











ENGLANDER 


SLEEP AND REST 





movement leaped into the limelight, and 
occupied an amount of space in the 
journals of the capital which is noth- 
ing less than astounding. On October 
27, the University of Rio de Janeiro 
threw open all positions on its teaching 
and executive staff to women. On 
October 29, Mauricio de Lacerda intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives designed to give the vote to 
“all women above the age of twenty- 
one who can read and write ”—that is, 
to give them exactly the same terms as 
men. The bill was never reported out 
of committee, but while it was being 
considered the press had published in- 
terviews with dozens of public men and 
women, and the fight was on. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1921, the Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor at Rome raised the issue of admit- 
ting women authors into the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, the “ company of 
forty immortals,” and the League threw 
itself into that fray. 

A perfect stream of articles poured 
from the pen of Bertha Lutz, who in 
addition to her duties at the Museum 
and her translations for the Instituto 
Oswaldo Cruz, had now taken on the 
labor of supplying Brazilian legislators 
with their ammunition for speeches 
whenever any question concerning wom- 
en or children came up before either 
house of the Federal Government. In 
December appeared an article by her 
in one of the medical journals on “ The 
Limits Imposed on the Individual 
Activity of Woman by Biologic Fac- 
tors,” which was extensively reprinted 
by the press; and another on “ The 
Rights of Woman and the League of 
Nations.” In January appeared her 
article on “The House of Mothers,” 
which the city of Lyons, in France, has 
established for the protection of mother- 
hood whether within or without the 
sanction of legal marriage. As Presi- 
dent of the League, she brought before 
the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion the necessity of secondary schools 
for girls which will enable them to pre- 
pare for the University; and Miss Lutz 
was the first woman to be admitted by 
that governing body to the examining 
boards for high schools. No question 
arose concerning the employment of 
women or the extension of their rights, 
from Buenos Aires to Para, that the 
League didn’t take a leading part in the 
public discussion. 

On May 11, 1921. the question of 
votes for women was again introduced 
in the Committee on Constitution and 
Diplomacy of the Senate as an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, by 
Senator Justo Chermont, of Para. For 
tactical reasons, this was abandoned as 
an amendment, and reintroduced on 
October 28 by Nogueira Penido e Beth- 
encourt, Jr., as a bill; and Miss Lutz 
has steered it successfully through the 
first committee stage, which is equiva- 
lent to the first reading in the Chamber. 

The question of just how soon the 
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vote will be won by literate Brazilian 
women is not as important as the fact 
that the Liga is constantly educating the 
Brazilian public, feeding the press a 
brand of feminism that squares with the 
finest traditions of the woman’s move- 
ment in Europe and America. 


The Book Shelf 
R. FRANK A. VANDERLIP has 


iV done a great service in bringing 
the actual condition of affairs in Euro- 
pean countries so vividly to our con- 
sciousness in his new book “ What Next 
in Europe? ” (Harcourt, Brace). 

If every member of the Senate should 
read this book, there would be less 
loose talk in that august body about the 
relations of the United States to her 
European neighbors. 

After spending five months in visiting 
fifteen countries, conferring with states- 
men, financiers, labor leaders and edu- 
cators, Mr. Vanderlip not only draws a 
picture of distress that is based on facts, 
but has made carefully studied sugges- 
tions of practical help. 

He found a Europe in which eco- 
nomic barriers have resulted from the 
breaking up of great empires into many 
new states. As a consequence, prosper- 
ity has been wiped out, production dried 
up, trade paralyzed and no means of 
payment has been left for necessary 
food except the endless printing of 
money, which only adds more weight to 
the burden of misery. 

The application of the principle of 
self-determination, fundamentaily right 
and just he believes, has proved a great 
curse in its application in the Peace 
Treaties, where economic consequences 
were not sufficiently considered. While 
Mr. Vanderlip believes that the Paris 
Treaties have worked great harm in 
their lack of economic foresight, he 
adds that the only permanent agency 
for recuperation is the League of Na- 
tions. “The world is ripe for a new 
type of statesmanship, one that compre- 
hends the unity of interest among dif- 
ferent nations—in Geneva are the most 
promising signs of this new statesman- 
ship.” 

Mr. Vanderlip sees little hope for the 
rehabilitation of Europe unless the 
United States is willing to help. He 
points out the peculiar advantages 
which this country possesses “ through 
its experience, which no other nation 
has had, in free communication, cooper- 
ation between states, and in governing 
large numbers of people and wide ter- 
ritory.” 

He admits that it is quite possible for 
the United States to isolate itself and 
be self-supporting. 

“We can concentrate our wealth and 
efforts in America alone and be self- 
sufficient and self-supporting and be 
careless of the fate of the rest of the 
world, but in doing so we shall lose our 
own soul.” 


“The greatest opportunity to benefit 
humanity that ever came to a nation is 
ours. Will we perform the service or 
as a nation shall we fail? ” 

“The great mass of intelligent opin- 
ion in this country must awaken to the 
knowledge that without us Europe may 
perish.” —G. F. B. 

What Is Social Case Work? by Mary 
Richmond (Russell Sage Foundation. 
1922): Every social worker, every so- 
cially minded citizen, and a great many 
citizens not socially minded, have asked, 
and answered, that question. 

And the answers, whether clear or 
foggy, intelligent or prejudiced, kind- 
ly or not, have always provoked dis- 


cussion. Miss Richmond answers it 
authoritatively, and her reply is valu- 
able and conclusive. Her volume is 
short, sympathetic and very readable. 
It carries new inspiration to the profes- 
sional, and to the lay reader it brings 
a real grasp of the what and why and 
how of those amazing problems which 
confront the craftsmen - in - humans 
called “ social workers.”—M. A. 

If I May, by A. A. Milne (E. P. Dut- 
ton): A collection of short essays by 
the author of “Mr. Pim Passes By” 
and “Dover Road.” They range in 
theme from dinner difficulties to a pun- 
gent satire on imperialistic “honor ”; 


all delightful. 
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Women Citizens at Work 








HE Connecticut League of Women 

Voters in cooperation with Trinity 
College is to hold a School of Citizen- 
ship open to men and women, April 
6 to 8, at Hartford. This school is 
planned along the same:lines as the suc- 
cessful school held last October with 
the cooperation of Yale University, but 
while the Yale School focused on for- 
eign relations and the Washington Con- 
ference, the Trinity School is to focus 
on efficient government. 

The program for the School has been 
arranged by the Citizenship Department 
of the Connecticut League, Miss Mary 
Bulkley, Chairman; Mrs. F. L. C. Kit- 
chelt, Director, and by a committee 
from the college consisting of President 
Ogilby, Professor Humphrey and Pro- 
fessor Dadourian. 

President Ogilby will open the school 
Thursday afternoon, April 6, with a 
greeting from the college, and members 
of the faculty will take a leading part 
in the three days’ program. Some of 
the subjects are, ““ Modern Democracy,” 
“Venal Voting,” “Campaign Funds 
and Corrupt Practices,” “ Progress in 
Science and Politics,” “ Sanitation for 
Schools and Health for Children,” 
“The District System of School Man- 
agement.” 

At the Friday morning session the 
topic will be the reorganization of state 
administration, presented by Mr. J. P. 
Chamberlain, of Columbia University, 
and the Hon. Thomas W. Russell, of the 
Connecticut General Assembly; and at 
the Friday evening session Professor 
Odell Shepard, discussing “ The Chang- 
ing Heroine in Fiction,” will be fol- 
lowed by Miss Julia O’Connor of the 
International Electrical Workers, on 
“The Changing Heroine in Industry.” 
At the luncheon which concludes the 
school on Saturday, Judge Jean Norris, 
City Magistrate of New York, will speak 
on “ The Social Aspects of the Courts.” 

Registration for the entire course is 
$2.00; for single sessions, morning, af- 
ternoon or evening, 50 cents. Address 
the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters, 721 Main Street, Hartford. 


A “ CLOSE-UP of Congress ” is part 

of the program arranged by the 
National League of Women Voters for 
its Convention delegates on Washing- 
ton Day, April 28. Delegates from 
every state are coming to the capital 
from Baltimore on that day. They 
will be escorted by officers of the Na- 
tional and local League of Women 
Voters to the Senate Office Building. 
Here, in the office of the senior United 
States Senator from each state, the state 
delegations will meet their Senators and 
Congressmen—to express appreciation 


Third Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters, with the Pan- 
American Conference of Women, at Bal- 
timore, April 20-29. 

Convention of the Association of University 
Women, Kansas City, Mo., April 5-8. 

Biennial Convention of the Y. W. C. A., 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 20-27. 

Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., June 19-30. 

School of Citizenship—Connecticut League 
of Women Voters in cooperation with 
Trinity College, Hartford, April 6-8. 





to their representatives who voted for 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, 
and to discuss with their representatives 
measures on the League of Women 
Voters’ national legislative program. Be- 
lieving that the majority of men in the 
Congress are ready to work for enlight- 
ened legislation when convinced of the 
need and of the popular demand for it, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, National Presi- 
dent, feels that this friendly and in- 
formal discussion between the women 
and their Washington representatives 
may prevent future misunderstanding. 

After the informal conferences in the 
Senate Office Building, the convention 
delegates will visit the galleries of Sen- 
ate and House, to see at first hand what 
the procedure of the national legislative 
body is and how it functions, and to 
learn something of the devious progress 
of legislation in the making. 

Following the tour through the Capi- 
tol, the delegates are to be entertained 
at luncheon by Washington hostesses, 
and a number of afternoon receptions 
and teas are planned in honor of the 
visitors. A mass meeting in Continental 
Memorial Hall at which Mrs. Park will 
preside and Secretary Hughes and other 
distinguished men and women will 
speak, will conclude the day. 


HIS hall will be used through the 

courtesy of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, whose headquar- 
ters it is and who express in this way 
their interest in the Pan-American 
project. Many other women’s organ- 
izations throughout the United States 
have shown a similar interest and 
have offered their cooperation. The 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which through its Latin Amer- 
ican division is in close touch with the 
Pan-American students in this country; 
the American Association of Spanish 
Teachers, which has offered aid in in- 
terpreting at the Conference sessions: 
the Pan-American Round Table of San 
Antonio, which is arousing interest in 
the plan among Mexican women; and 
the Women’s Auxiliary Committee of 
the United States of the Second Pan- 


American Scientific Congress. 


HE American Red Cross has ex- 

tended a special invitation to the 
Pan-American delegates to visit the na- 
tional Red Cross headquarters on_ the 
morning of April 29, when there will bx 
an exhibit and motion picture display. 
The invitation comes especially from th« 
Junior Red Cross, and the exhibit wil! 
show the work being done under that 
division of the national organization. 


EW JERSEY is the thirteenth state 

which has enacted a vice repres: 
sive measure making the enforcement 
of anti-prostitution laws applicable t 
both sexes. The measure, which Gov 
ernor Edwards signed on March 15 
passed both the Senate and the Hous« 
by a record vote. Fifteen women’s or- 
ganizations, led by the New Jersey 
League of Women Voters, endorsed anc 
worked for the bill. Republican and 
Democratic women united in support 
ing it. 

Mrs. Arthur B. Proal, state president 
of the New Jersey League, Mrs. Lewis 
Thompson and Mrs. H. O. Wittpenn led 
the fight in support of the measure, and 
the United States Interdepartmental So 
cial Hygiene Board was represented by 
Henrietta Additon and Ray C. Risley. 

The following states now have what 
is known as the “ model vice repressive 
law”: New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Vermont, Ohio, Wyom- 
ing, Maryland, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Delaware and 
New Jersey. 


HE Kentucky legislature on March 
14 amended its existing “Age of 
Consent Law,” raising the age from 16 
to 18 years. The law now provides for 
the protection of boys as well as girls. 
The League of Women Voters and the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
worked together on the measure 
through three sessions of the Legisla- 
ture and it is due to their indefatigable 
efforts that it was finally passed. 


General Federation News 


INNESOTA women, and especially 
those of St. Paul, are taking the 
lead in the organization of a Women’s 
Committee of the Anti-Lawbreaking 
League, with the purpose of enforcing 
the prohibition law. Their plan is to 
have organized in each state a commit- 
tee of three members at large and a 
representative from ten organizations 
of women who shall adopt for imme- 
diate action a program of education 
and agitation for law enforcement. 
Organizations affiliated in the Minne- 
sota Committee are the Cooperative Al- 
liance, the League of Women Voters, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
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Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teach- 
ers Council, the W. C. T. U., the Wom- 
an’s Republican Club, the Women’s 
Democratic Club, the Community Coun- 
cil, and the League of Protestant 
Churches. The committee has outlined 
a definite line of work through churches, 
schools, Sunday-schools, moving-pic- 
tures, city, county and state officials, for 
the prevention of disrespect or ridicule 
leveled at the prohibition law and re- 
porting known violations of the law. 
[he Committee plans also to place in 
public places placards with noble sen- 
timents of Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
other great men concerning law observ- 
ance and to send circular letters to 
women asking them to pledge them- 
selves in their social life to strict con- 
formity with the law. 


WISE study of financial resources 

should be the duty of a good citi- 
zen, and especially of a good club 
woman working for public welfare, ac- 
cording to the Department of Applied 
Education of the General Federation, of 
which Mrs. John D. Sherman is chair- 
man. Under the direction of Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, the department is liv- 
ing up to its belief by issuing a sug- 
gested course of study on “ Public Rev- 
enues and Expenditures,” which in- 
cludes the following topics: 

General survey of government and 
taxation; government organization and 
administration; government revenues: 
government debt; governmental expen- 
ditures; governmental budgets; valua- 
tion of benefits resulting from efficiency 
and economy; suggested procedure; or- 
ganization; preliminary study along 
general lines; development of coopera- 
tion with federal agencies; publicity; 
bibliography. 

LessiE STRINGFELLOW Reap. 


ISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

is offering lectures on five absorb- 
ing themes. One is “ Pioneer Women ” 
—Lucy Stone, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D. D. 
—the story of whose early struggles is 
full of amusing incidents, almost in- 
credible today. Another theme is 
“Some Spanish-American Poets,” Miss 
Blackwell having made _ translations 
from the work of more than a hundred. 
** Armenian Poetic Literature,” “ Mod- 
ern Jewish Poetry,” and “The Hun- 
garian National Poet, Petdfi” are the 
remaining themes. 

The price is twenty-five dollars per 
lecture, and expenses. Arrangements 
may be made through Mrs. W. O. Pink- 
ham, Room 553, Little Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Her Honor, the Mayor 
(Continued from page 10) 


make Fairport as spotless a town as I 
can.” If what she “ can ”—in less than 
three months—is an index, Fairport is 


due to be a shining thing. In addition 
to going to school and practising medi- 
cine, her short life has held volunteer 
service for the medical corps in the war. 
She is small, blonde, attractive, short- 
skirted, feminine—and altogether one 
of the finest signs of women’s work in 
municipal housekeeping. 

The other mayors listed during the 
year are Mrs. Mayme Ousley of St. 
James, Missouri; Mrs. Mary Peterson 
and Mrs. Ella Jacobson, respectively 
of Waterloo and Red Cloud, Nebraska; 
Miss Helen B. Coe of Langley, Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. W. H. Beall of Brewton, 





One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 


Georgia, all of whom have been re- 
ported in the Citizen. Mrs. Estella 
Tripp was elected mayor of Rochester, 
Lorain County, Ohio, on a Republican 
ticket; and Stena Scorp on a non-par- 
tisan ticket was last November made 
mayor of Salina, Utah. Miss Scorp is 
a high school teacher of English and is 
attempting to “ abolish unnecessary mu- 
nicipal laws and enforce those that re- 
main.” 


We like the samples. Housecleaning 


—housekeeping: it’s women’s job, and 
the mayor’s office is a good place to 
carry it on. 





At Your Service 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view 
of the United States. Imagine 
it criss-crossed with telephone 
wires or underground cables 
connecting every city, town 
and hamlet. Imagine these 
wires reaching nearly 
14,000,000 destinations—in 
city homes and offices and in 


2,500,000 farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your 
vision is still short of the truth 
regarding the Bell System. A 
telephone at your elbow, a 
wire circuit to your farthest 
neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest develop- 
ments of an army of trained 
scientists. The picture is still 
incomplete. 





Better Service 


In every center of popu- 
lation is a telephone exchange 
and an organization of skilled 
workers to give life to the 
nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit 
must be tested; every inch of 
wire watched and kept in 
repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There 
is the new construction to meet 
the increasing needs of the 
telephone-using public. Every 
day, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cable- 
men, and installers of every 
kind of telephone equipment, 
carry on this work with the 
continued growthof the nation. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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World News About Women 








ITIZEN readers will join us in con- 
gratulations to Miss Anna Vaughan 
Hyatt, whose sculptured bronze of 
Jeanne d’Arc was featured on our cover 
of August 27, last year. 
For this work of art, which stands on 
Riverside Drive, New York, and _ its 
duplicate in the Garden of the Bishops 


aA SUMMER CRUISEs 





= AROUND ¥ 
= THE MEDITERRANEAN §& 
& 


IFE’S full measure has not™ 


been reached without a share 
of travel. Seeing other scenes and 
other people—each with some mes- 
sage, is a most necessary part of 
education. The supreme oppor- 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 
by specially chartered new and 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania”’ sailing from New York | 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- | 
ing or on leisurely and interesting | 
shore excursions. 
Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 
ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. 
Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montrea!) Toronto Vancouver 
150 Offices Throughout the World 





























in Blois, France, Miss Hyatt has been 
awarded the decoration of Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French 
government. 

For her figure, “ Diana,” which may 
be seen at the spring exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, now open 
at 215 West 57th St., N. Y., she has been 
awarded the Saltus Art Medal, the 
choicest prize to be bestowed each 
spring by the National Academy of 
Design. 


| Holland nearly one hundred wom- 
en have graduated as engineers since 
1901, when the engineering course was 
first opened to them. 


+] 


NE of the largest verdicts in a libel 

suit ever rendered in New York 
State was given on March 2 by a jury 
in the Supreme Court for New York 
County, when Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Pen- 
field, an attorney, but better known to 
women perhaps as a suffrage leader, 
won a $30,000 verdict for a woman 
client, against one of the big metro- 
politan daily newspapers. 

The case presented many human- 
interest sides. 

The plaintiff was Mrs. Mary Hig- 
gins, former superintendent of the 
Washington Heights Hospital. The 
libel suit grew out of charges which the 
plaintiff claimed sought to connect her, 
as superintendent of the hospital, with 
being in conspiracy with white-slave 
dealers, owing to the escape in June, 
1916, of a prisoner patient who had 
been sent from the Magdalene Home to 
the hospital for medical treatment. 





in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY.SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. Special 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 














mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


the feet and keep them 


Combining style, durability, commonsense, 


fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th Street 
Now York City 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 


ealthy and Comfortable. 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 








“‘ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 






comfort and medium price. We can 





224 Livingston Street 
__Brooklyn, N. Y.__ 
























































At the time of her escape from the 
hospital, the girl was serving a three- 
year term for violation of the tenemen: 
house act (prostitution) into whicl 
shameful life she was believed by the 
police to have been driven by white 
slavers. The escape was suspected to 
be part of a country-wide conspiracy 
to smother evidence against these whit 
slave dealers and to prevent the suc 
cessful prosecution of men then unde: 
indictment. 

John Goodrum Miller was associatex 
with Mrs. Penfield in the action, bu 
the case was tried by Mrs. Penfield, 
who was also the attorney of record. 
= question of the inclusion or ex- 

clusion of married women as 
teachers has just come up before the 
Grand Council of Zurich Canton, which 
voted by a large majority against the 
exclusion. 


—* and England both are repre- 
sented by Professor L. P. de Castel. 
vecchio, who is making a flying visit to 
the United States this spring under the 
auspices of the American Committee of 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 

The first reason the International 
Federation gives for its existence is that 
“ university women believe that the best 
way to make for international friend- 
ship is through personal intercourse ”’; 
and that is why Professor de Castelvec- 
chio was asked to come—to meet as 
many American college women as pos- 
sible, and to tell them about Italy, its 
politics, social conditions and univer- 
sities. 

She comes also as a representative 
of England, because she is head of the 
Department of Italian in the University 
of Birmingham, and it is through the 
courtesy of that institution that her 
spring recess was extended so that she 
might visit the United States. 

Professor de Castelvecchio speaks 
perfect English. At the conference of 
the American Association of University 
Women to be held this year in Kansas 
City, Mo., April 5 to 8, she will 
be one of the principal speakers; she 
will visit Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Elmira, 
Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and Wells, and will 
speak to groups of college women in 
Boston, New York and Washington. 


HE ten-guinea prize which was of- 
fered by the Pall Mall Gazette for 
the best suggestions for making London 
the magnet of the world has been won 
by an American girl—Miss Alice Young 
of Mishawaka, Indiana, who based her 
suggestions on the methods used in her 
own country for improving cities. 
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You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 


and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 





EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 


























THE | 


SOUTHERN 


BALTIMORE’S NEWEST AND MOST | 
MODERN HOTEL | 


Conveniently located in the heart of the | 
business district near all railroad stations 
and steam line piers. | 


LARGE BALL ROOM AND 
CONVENTION HALL AND PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS 


Dining Room Service a la Carte 


also 


UP TO DATE CAFETERIA 
At Popular Prices 


EVERY ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
OR SHOWER 


Light and Redwood Streets | 
BALTIMORE—MARYLAND 
































J / oveliness 
thal is 


2 Imerican 


ANY women used to be prejudiced 
M against American perfumes because 
of the foreign tradition. They didn’t know 
that a great American house searches the 
world for the finest flower essences, rare 
spices, precious oils—to be blended into 
perfumes. 


They didn’t know that the house ot 
Colgate uses the same essences — from 
southern France, from Far Eastern hill- 
sides, from blossoming valleys all over the 
world—which the great foreign makers use. 
But the imported perfumes cost more— 
therefore, many women put them on a 
higher plane. 


It took the International Perfume Test 
to show Colgate perfumes at their true 
valuation. Florient won first place. 











If you are buying foreign labels and paying high 
prices for perfumes, send today for details of the Inter- 
national Perfume Test and a miniature Test Set. You 
can then compare the delightful Colgate perfumes witk 
the one you are now using. You, too, may find in 
Florient a true expression of American loveliness. 


COLGATE’S 


lorient Jerfume 
lowers of the Orient 


[ COLGATE & CO., Dept. 278 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Kindly send me your International Perfume Test story, and a 
miniature Test Set, as offered in The Woman Citizen. 


NE CN Figdosaes arcs tats ves 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Enclose 2c stamp to help cover mailing cost.) 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


and DYERS 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








Our Unconscious Mind and 
How to Use It. 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


An expert’s clear, untechnical ex- 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 


planation of the part played by the 
unconscious side of our personality. 
He makes a practical application of 
this tremendous potential power to 
the relations of everyday life so as 
to increase poise and to lessen 
fatigue. 
$3.00 at any bookstore or from 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 





















chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 






















Eighteen miles from Philadelphia. 
Diploma Course. 


of practice in August. Circulars. 





School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Penna. 
Beautiful open country. 
Spring Course April 4th to June 24th. Summer School 


Two-year 


ELIZABETH LEIGHTON LEE, Director 























Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Saad 














GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 


Ordinary election , for re bodies, 
waste votes and are unjust to voter = candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to Proportional 
Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 













































Miss Mason’s School for ClubWomen 
July ist to August 31st 
All courses relating to Citizenship, Secre- 
tarial work and other courses. Also tutor- 
ing for young daughters. These Citizenship 
courses are also offered to young girls in 
the Winter School. Address, stating 
whether summer or winter school catalog 
is required: Secretary, Box 962. 











Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, fernitere, | 
meerschaum, vases, ak for tipping billiard cues, otc. The 

reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
Major’s Rubber and Leather 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 


cemeats are good--give full satisfaction. 

























96 Senators? 


Who’s Who in the U. S. Senate 


During the next few months the Senate has to make some 
most momentous decisions—decisions which will affect 
the prosperity of the entire world. 


What background of experience and training have the 
How have they been fitted for this task? 


See The Woman Citizen of April 8th. 
Address 171 Madison Avenue, New York, for extra copies. 























With Our Readers 


* a recent issue you asked your readers 
to write you which department appealed 
to them most particularly. Immediately [ 
decided upon, “ Your Business in Washing- 
ton” as the one which had interested and 
helped me most, both in its general text and 
in its central small-print column which 
serves to impress the facts more firmly upon 
my mind for future reference. 

The current issue has given my thoughts 
expression. ‘The cockroach and the impure 
air in the Senate Chamber, the generi! 
“woman’s point of view” and the sense of 
humor—and good humor—in which the 
writer surely dipped her pen, made me fee! 
a housewifely participation in it all. 

Quite subconsciously I said chattily to 
Mrs. Harding, “ Why don’t you get the 
President away for a few days?” Cor 
sciously I realized that was just what wa 
being done. The President was having his 
few days in Florida, Secretary Hughes h 
in Bermuda. Again the delightful sense o} 
participation—of having helped to send 
some of our men away from their hopeless- 
looking “darning-basket” into the fres! 
air to blow the cobwebs from their brain 

If this feeling be brought to a stay-at 
home, one who was neither a Suffragist n 
an Anti, but who in accepting the vote a 
a grave duty and responsibility is now 
drawn out of her element, can you count th 
good this department is doing among the 
many others of her ilk? 

Henrietta M. Hasprovck, 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


7* response to a note calling attention to 
a Citizen article on The American Valu 
ation Plan in the proposed Fordney tariff, 
the Treasurer of James McCutcheon & Co., 
New York, writes: 

I was very much interested in the artic] 
on American Valuation. We are convince: 
that American Valuation would be a ver: 
bad thing for the whole country. It puts 
into effect an uncertain system of valuation 
for one which is quite certain and would 
make out of the importing business a gamble 
rather than an honest business. We ar 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity for 
more revenue and expect a higher tarifi 
but we think that this could be accomplished 
better using the present method of valua 
tion. 

Wm. E. Speers. 


HIS was anonymous—from New Haven, 
Conn. Won’t the writer come forward, 
please, and give definite suggestions?—-Ed 
I am very sorry to be obliged to state 
that I think the usefulness of the Woman 
Crrizen to the local leagues has fallen off 
woefully. 

First of all we all read the daily papers 
so that your items of news are very old 
matter. 

It is not what we need most from the 
Woman Citizen. We need suggestions and 
helps to small local presidents and standing 
committee chairmen, what to bring before 
their meetings and the best way to state it. 

Formerly I saved every copy of the 
Citizen to help me in my work; now I look 
in vain for the least tid-bit of help and 
read it over the fire-place and cremate it. 

Ever a well wisher. 


HEN I tell you that the Woman 

Crrizen is the only magazine I am con 
tinuing this year, you will know you need 
not mention its merits to me. Time and 
again it expresses my thoughts in addition 
to giving me new views. It stands so 
squarely and fearlessly for justice that it 
gives me courage and hope. 

A. J. A. 

Elk Point, S. D. 
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Spring Sales Week 


Announcing the most important McCreery event of the season— 
Annual Spring Sales Week! 





It is a store-wide event in which every department will offer new, 
high-quality merchandise at far-below-normal prices. 


New Spring and Summer apparel for Men, Women and Chil- 


day, April Ist. 
information. 


5th Avenue 


James McCreery & Co. 


dren will be prominently featured in our ready-to-wear depart- 
ments, and the most needed things for the beauty and comfort of 
the home will be found in our furnishing sections. 


The sale begins Monday morning, March 27th, and ends Satur- 
See the Sunday and daily newspapers for detailed 


34th Street 


























History of Woman Suffrage | 


1900-1920 


Vols. V, VI, now ready 


Two volumes in sheep, $9; in cloth, $7 


Author 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


CONTENTS 
7. Forty-eight State 


1. Nineteen chapters on 
conventions and work 
of National Association 

2. Federal Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment 

3. National League of 
Women Voters 

4. Various Woman Suf- 
frage Associations 

5. Woman Suffrage Before 
Political Conventions 

6. War Work of Suffragists 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12 


Chapters and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 
Territories and Pos- 
sessions of the United 
States 

Great Britain 
Colonies of Great 
Britain 

Suffrage in Many 
Countries 
International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 


There are no copies of Volume II, but Volumes I, III 
and IV can be obtained at $2 each 


Order from 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association 


171 Madison Ave. 


New York City 














Grace Dodge Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington’s New Hotel for Women 





G2 HEE & 
ua ae 3a 

















When in Washington 
for the League of 
Women Voters’ con- 
ference don’t fail to 


stop at the Grace 
Dodge Hotel, the 
finest Hotel for 


women in the coun- 


try. One block from 
Union Station. Con- 
tains every con- 
venience for the 


traveler. No tipping. 
Send for booklet. 








Restaurant—Club and A La Carte— 
Open to Public 


ACCOMMODATIONS 400 GUESTS 
RATES $1.50 TO $4.00 PER DAY 


MANAGEMENT, NATIONAL BOARD, Y. W. C. A. 




















THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 

















Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out forireference 














Arcade 
3 Shop, 15 N Pearl St. 
s, 1302—I1lth Ave. 
Shoe Co. 
ros. 
& Clo. Co. 
Y¥.—Dusenbury Co, 
St. 














Co. 
19th St. 
Co, 














Co. 
Sons 







(Room 503) 
(Room 214) 


1274 Euclid Ay. 
Shoe Co. 













& Bro. 
Sons 











Co. 







Co. 
Adams Ave 
8t. 
Ave. 







Co. 
State St. 
Bootery 











Main St. 





& 







Co. 
8rd St. 
8t. 
*s, 803 Main St. 
. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
S. Ayres & Co. 
0. 

































Central Ave. 
Shoe Co. 
Altman Bldg. 


OWhat a difference 


Cantilever Shoes make 


“Oh, come along!” for anything. Dorothy, I can t begin 
But Dorothy dropped back limply to tell you what comfort Cantilevers 
in her chair. “My feet hurt, Peggy. are—they make you feel full of pep.” 







Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Ky.—Denton, Ross, 


Bros. Co. 
Co., 302 Main St. 
































ee ee. Honestly I feel-just all in.” Dorothy squirmed, but she could 

a Peggy kept Bess from leaving, then think of nothing to say. 
Shoe Co. . a . é. : P 

Sullivan went at Dorothy again. ‘You've been The following morning three girls 

+ ee shopping with us not two hours’and _ entered the nearest Cantilever Store. 

‘South here you are, letting your feet spoil Fromthat timeon, Dorothy was to rea- 

iy & your fun.” lize what a difference Cantilever Shoes 

gn ee ite, “I guess if your feet hurt the way makeinone’s enjoymentof everything. 
811 So. Walnut St. mine do, you— ‘ e ‘ 










Meadors & Sons 
St. 


“They used to, Dorothy,”’ Peggy in- 
terrupted," only I did something about 
it. My feet used to throb like a tooth- 
ache. They spoiled everso many good 
times. I was getting tobe a real grouch, 
when Bess got me into Cantilevers. 

«And look at Bess! She took a long 


And why shouldn't every girl, every 
woman of any age, enjoy the supreme 
foot comfort that Cantilevers give? 
They fit like a soft glove. The ordinary 
shoe seldom fits the arch of the foot. 
A stiff shank will not conform to the 
curve of your foot arch, nor will it flex 






Bros. 
(2nd _ floor” 
St. 



































8, Ave. 







& Young 











St. : a 7 
"o. tramp this moming,. she’s been shop- . : Henge yee “a 
yest North St. ping with us, but—can you see her sterling in walking. Canti 
s hase ° ° 5 
er Shoe Co. missing this tea and the dancing to- 





' . , When _ you lace Cantilevers, the flexible 
{ > y . 
night? Indeed she won't! She's been shanks fit right snugly under both arches and 


wearing Cantilever Shoes most all the — support them, not like a crutch but gently 
time and never has a bit of and completely, ot ange oy s- 
Straint, giving eriect circulation 
foot trouble. She took the and freedom our feet feel light 
physical director's advice at and springy. 
college, like most of the other Stop wearing tight shoes that 
: weaken the muscles and ligaments 
girls a 2 ‘ of your feet. Wear Cantilevers and 
“You'll just love Cantilev- bring your feet back to life. Goto 
ers, Dorothy, they're such the nearest dealer now for a fitting. 
good form and so good-look- py ee 
ing. See how neat and trim orse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave- 
ours are. And while you're 
feeling wretched, tired, just 
all in, we're up and ready 


nue, Brooklyn N. Y., for the ad- 
dress of a nearby dealer and a copy 
klet 


of the Cantilever Shoe Boo 
which everyone ought to read, 
Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physiciane, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Hduca- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 






The Store 
8S. Schweriner 
—Seymour Sycle 
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Co. ‘ 
Bldg., opp. P. O. 
& Hall 
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Co. 






















—A. W. Klaholt 
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Wallace 
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Co. 









